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a sted remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep| The New Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. 
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Mention this paper. 


IMPORTANT! 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the 
series of prize questions now appearing in LIPPIN- 


COTT’S MAGAZINE, beginning with the February 
number and to be continued through the June num- 
ber. The publishers offer prizes to all who may wish 
to compete, amounting to 84175 ineash. Would it 
not be worth your while to enter as a competitor ,— 
especially when you can secure through us books 


fora mere trifle that will answer in full many of the 
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Quizzism and Key. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, .50 
Queer Questions and Ready Replies. C., .75 
Sent to any address, postpaid. 
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Reliable Carpenter Organs 
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Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CAKPENTER ORGA 
ACTION. They are pure 
vi ay in tone, perfect in con- 
fa struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in pase from $20 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
Fav ORGAN. — Youth’s Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
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New England Bureau of Education, 


OU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
DO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 
DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art? REGISTER IN THE N, E, BUREAU. 
DO YOU WANT 
A position as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 
Bo, You ipal, Assistant 8 
omotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE x E 


BUREAU. 
DO YO WANT 
To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 


land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAN 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, ” 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educati 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
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. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


ATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUME) 
FOR Hian SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


E.|State Normal Schools of Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. Send for Circular. We will sme 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
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Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 
95 John St. and 
30 Geld St., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


or School Year 1887--88, 
WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE-DRAWING. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This work, which is growing in popularity every day, has just been adopted by the 


the Normal Department of Howarp Universrry, Washington, D.C. 


Now in Use in Hundreds of Schools. 


This deservedly popular book should be in the hands of every teacher of Geog- 


raphy. It is designed not only as an outli f . 
text-book to be placed in the ee K a add : work for the teacher, but as a concise 


Price, with Perforated Maps, . 
without Perforated Maps, 


For Introduction rates address 


cents, 


1,500 Agents Wanted. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 B'way, N. Y. 


TEACHERS! 
U We have agents who make 
from $20 to $30 a week. You 


may not be able A N but you can 

tomake as much make a few ex- 

tra dollars every week withoat | TT 

giving up your present position. | Y 
Sample circulars, and ev- 


FREE erything needed, free. For 


fuil parteulars, territory, ete., address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
(Agency Dept.) 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


“ ABOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Embracing his masterly ongumnonte on the vital issues 
of the t and present, rst edition (a large one) 
all sold, 2d edition ready. lvol. Price $2.7 
t2” Reliable agents employed on commission 
or salary. A few general agents wanted, 
A FORTUNE FOR BooK CANVASSERS! APPLICA. 
TIONS FOR TEKRITORY COMING IN WITH A Rusx! 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO,, Norwicu, Or. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of “The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” ete. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


One of the most important books of the season. It is 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found m 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 
20K, 

“The pleturesque resources and dramatic possibili- 
ties of the national chronicles were never more com- 
pactly set forth than in this charming little book of 
graceful verse, which deserves most hearty commen- 


dations.”’”—N. Y. 
Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. 


Number Cards. 


These Cards have been prepared by au exper!- 
enced teacher for practice in Mental Arithmetic. 
The set comprises 30 cards printed on both sides. 
The small index figures in the corner duplicate the 
large figures on the opposite side. Sample box with 
instructions for use, 25 cents. 
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FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 
(A, Bronson and Louisa M. Alcott.) 


BY KATE L, BROWN, 


He walked Life’s changeful pathway, 
With step serene and slow; 

Like the dew in a mountain chalice, 
His deep heart’s overflow. 


Like the soft, clear calm of the sunshine, 
The force of his earnest thought, 

He waited the Vision Beautiful, 
The Highest only, sought. 


She walked Life’s changefal pathway, 
Amid its hopes and fears, 

With the loving heart of the woman, 
With smiles and tender tears. 


And she woke our deepest feeling, 
With even her slightest word, 

Till the mood of a mighty nation, 
From tears to smiles was stirred. 


In the light of the spring-tide morning, 
In the smile of God he lay, 

And the spirit lent its glory, 
To even that worn-out clay. 


And the bells of the Heavenly City 
Rang out for her release, 

And her face—earth’s trials vanquished, 
Gleamed fair in its shining peace. 


Her spirit, warm and eager, 
Earth's seasons could not wait, 

The hand that she pressed in her childhood, 
Held open for her the gate. 


We think of their happy spirits, 
Freed now from this earthly din ; 

Was his face the first to welcome, 
His hand to lead her in ? 


THE GRIP OF RUIN ON THE THROAT OF 
REPUBLICS. 


BY JOSEPH COOK, IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Of the ten million actual voters in the United States, 
two million cannot write their names. This is one in five ; 
so that if I use my hand as an object-lesson to represent 
the suffrage of the proudest Christian republic of all time, 
I must shut one finger to cover the field of illiteracy. But 
semi-illiteracy also is a great mischief. There are at least 
two million voters who are not classed as illiterates, and 
yet do not read enough to be able to cast a thoroughly in- 
telligent ballot. I think you will justify me in shutting 
the little finger and its neighbor (illustrating by the hand) 
to represent the general effect of lack of education upon 
our suffrage. What is left? Here are the two longer 
fingers representing two parties, let us say, of respectable 
people ; but they are political rivals. They bid against 
each other for the vote of the illiterate classes. And 
here is the Satanic thumb of the criminal classes. The 
whiskey rings own more property than the slave-holders 
ever did. ‘They have larger financial interests at stake 
every year now in their trade than the leaders of the 
slave-holders’ rebellion had in their property in human 
beings in any one year previous to the rebellion. If that 
thumb should be closed over these two illiterate fingers,— 
that is, if the dram-shop oligarchy should make illiteracy 
its political ally, as it has done notoriously in all our past 
history ; if the ignorant vote should be so tutored by the 
criminal classes as to be cast for the support of lawless- 
ness,—what would happen under universal suffrage ? 


This is a fair question. Iam not an alarmist. Some 
politicians are not saints ; some parties care for majorities. 
In the last census, nearly a million of white voters are 
classed as illiterates. The percentage of illiteracy in all 
but five states of the Union in 1880 was large enough to 
have reversed the results of the last preceding presidential 
election in each of those states. If one of those longer 
fingers were to shut itself down upon that thumb, as the 
latter lies clasped over those two illiterate fingers, and 
were to do this for the purpose of retaining a majority, 
you would have what I call the grip of ruin on the throat 
of this nation. Unloose it! Deliver America from bond- 
age to the uneducated! That should be the supreme 
watchword of the hour. 

But, to unloose it, you must destroy the numbness, the 
paralysis, the illiteracy, in these two smaller fingers ; and 
you must bring this thumb to a better mind, and each long 
finger also. The death grip on the throat of any nation 
under universal suffrage is a combination of illiteracy 
with the greedy criminal classes, and with the whiffling 
classes, the ancient and not honorable family of the wax 
noses, the weather-vane population, who will go with ma- 
jorities wherever they can be had. 


THE GLORY OF BROWNING. 


BY AN AMATEUR PORT. 


There can be no doubt about the grandeur of the poetry 
of Robert Browning, since Boston, Chicago, and other 
cities, have clubs for the express purpose of trying to un- 
derstand the simplicity, and see the beauty of this Shakes- 
peare of the century. No other poet has succeeded in 
inducing people to make such heroic efforts to enjoy his 
lines. There is one feature of his poems that we have 
never heard emphasized, namely, the classic air of his 
rhymes. If I, an amateur, should send such delightfully 
musical rhymes to some magazine, I know it would not 
take the poetic editor more than five seconds to appreciate 
them,—I’ve tried it. Why, therefore, should it take a 
“club” to drive its beauty into the heads of editors when 
it comes from the charmingly simple pen of Browning. 


From the common’s self through the paling-gaps,— 
They house in the gravel-pits, perhaps. 

And leads into day again,—its priest/iness 

Lending itself to hide their beastliness 

So cleverly (thanks in part to the mason), 

And putting so cheery a whitewashed face on 

Those neophytes too much in lack of it, 

** Mount Zion’’ with Love-lane at the back of it. 


And her wicked people made to mind him, 
Lot might have marched with Gomorrah behind him. 


Which yet she seemed to grudge I should stand on 
She bore them defiantly, in each hand one. 


And bid one reach it over hot ploughshares,— 
If I should choose to cry, as now ‘‘ shares,’’ 


Passed in, I sent my elbow spikewise, 
At the shutting door, and entered likewise, 


I very soon had enough of it, 

And my neighbor's coat, the greasy cuff of it. 
Whene’er ’twas that the thought first struck him, 
How death, at unawares, might duck him. 


Having clothed his own soul with, he’d fain see equipt yours, 
So, tossed you again your Holy Scriptures. 

The man with the handkerchief untied it, 

Showed us a horrible wen inside it. 

My gorge rose at the nonsense and stuff of it ; 

I wanted to taste, and now there’s enough of it. 

. . . —that pastor voci ferent ,— 

How this outside was pure and different ! 

+ « » as our preacher thus embellished it, 
Apparently his hearers relished it 

With so unfeigned a gust,—who knows if 

They did not prefer our friend to Joseph ? 

+ came by it, up from Manchester ; 
While it only makes my neighbor's haunehes stir, —~ 


And when, next week, I take it back again 
My head will sing to the engine’s clack again. 


Whom therefore the flock cast a jealous eye on, 
Still, why paint over their door ‘‘ Mount Zion’’ f 


- + «+ from this preacher who does the rail's office, I ; 
To which all flesh shall come, saith the prophecy ? 


How can he multiply or reduce it ? 

He may profit by it, or abuse it. : 

7 - love, which on earth, amid all the shows of #t, 

Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it ! 

Has ever been seen the sole good of life in it, 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife init ; 
No attempt is made to give enough of any selection to 
give its sense. It is the rhyme only that we admire; the 
genius of rhyming is glory enough for one article. When 
we read these selections to a poetic friend, an admirer of 
the great poet, she said, “‘ These must have been taken 
from some burlesque work of Browning, some Biglow 
Papers-style,” as though Robert Browning ever could do 
such a thing. No, they are nothing of the kind, they are 
from one of his most intensely religious poems,—* Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day.” 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION, 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 


The recent death of William I., Emperor of Germany, 
and the commencement of the reign of his son, Frederick 
IIT., has turned the eyes of the entire civilized world to- 
ward that great central power of Europe. It seems a 
timely occasion to present to the readers of the JouRNAL 
an outline of the constitution and forms of government 
and administration of this commanding nation. 

The German Empire was formally constituted by a 
decree issued from Versailles, France, in January, 1871. 
By its provisions it created an “eternal federation for 
the protection of the federal territory, and the cultivation 
of the welfare of the German people.”’ ‘The Constitution 
of the Empire bears the date of April 16, 1871, but some 
slight modifications were made in it in 1873. It consists 
of fourteen articles and seventy-eight paragraphs. Theem- 
pire comprises four kingdoms,—Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wirtemberg; six grand duchies,—Baden, Hesse, 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, Mecklenberg-Strelitz, Oldenberg, 
and Saxe- Weimer-Eisenack ;_ five duchies, — Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Altenberg, Bruns- 
wick, and Anhalt; seven principalities,—Schwarzburg- 
Rudelstadt, Schwarzburg-Sondeshausen, Waldeck, Reuss- 
Greitz, Reuss-Schleitz, Schaumburg-Lippe, and Lippe- 
Detmold ; three free cities, —Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bre- 
men, and the “ Imperial Lands,””—Alsace and Lorraine. 

The entire empire covers an area of about 212,000 
square miles, and the population in 1880 was 45,234,061, 
probably now about fifty millions. 

The supreme direction of the military and political 
affairs of the empire is vested in the King of Prussia, 
who as such has the title of “Deutscher Kaiser.” Ac- 
cording to Article II. of the Constitution, “the Kaiser 
represents the empire internationally, and can declare war, 
if defensive, and make peace, as well as enter into treat- 
ies with other nations, and appoint and receive embassa- 
dors.” The German ruler, as such, has the double alle- 
giance of more than one half of the population of the 
united empire in his capacity as king and emperor. 

The legislative functions of the empire are exercised 
by a “ Bundesrath” and a “ Reichstag.” The “ Bundes- 
rath,” or federal council, also called thie “ Diet,” repre- 
sents the individual states of the empire, and the “ Reich- 
stag,” the German nation as a whole. The members of 
the “ Bundesrath”’ are 62 in number, and are appointed 
by the local governments of the states for each session. 
The members of the “ Reichstag,” 397 in number, are 


eleeted by universal suffrage and ballot, and eonstitute 
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the “imperial Parliament.” The term of office is for 
three years. 

Both the “ Bundesrath” and “ Reichstag” meet in 
annual session, convoked by the “ Kaiser,” who has the 
right to prorogue and dissolve the “ Reichstag,” but the 
prorogation must not exceed sixty days, while in case of 
dissolution new elections must take place within sixty 
days, and a new session must be convoked within ninety 
days. 

All laws for the empire must receive the votes of an 
absolute majority of the “ Bundesrath” and “ Reich- 
stag.” ‘The laws, before they can take effect, must receive 
the assent of the “ Kaiser,” and be countersigned by the 
chancellor of the empire when promulgated. The 
“ Bundesrath ” is presided over by the chancellor, but the 
“Reichstag ” appoints its own presiding and other officers. 
The chancellor, by virtue of his presidency of the “Bundes- 
rath,” has the right to be present and mingle in the de- 
liberations of the “ Reichstag.” 

The emperor appoints the chancellor of the empire, 
who is at the head of the six imperial secretaries. They 
do not form a ministerial cabinet, neither are they re- 
sponsible to the legislative bodies. The secretaries act 
independently of each other as the heads of their respect- 
ive departments. 

The imperial offices are: (1) The Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, (2) The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, (3) The Impe- 
rial Home Offices, (4) The Imperial Admiralty, (5) The 
Imperial Ministry of Justice, (6) The Imperial Treasury, 
(7) The Imperial Post-office. The six heads of depart- 
ments are under the general supervision and responsible 
to the chancellor of the empire. 

Prince Otto von Bismarck-Schonhauser, who was born 
April 1, 1815, was appointed by King William, Chancellor 


CONTINENTAL SLOPES.* 


BY ALEXANDER E. FRYE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Author of Geography Teaching with Sand Modeling. 


The life of the earth springs from its slopes. The 


slope is the unit of relief, and in its multiple of relations 
limits every form that gives variety to the landscape. Its 
simplest combinations are the hill and valley, and all 
other land forms are but modifications of these. The 
surface of the globe in its unity consists of two great 
slopes meeting along the plateau which extends in the 
form of a loop or horseshoe from Cape Horn, northwest- 
erly, around the Arctic Circle and thence southwesterly to 


Cape of Good Hope. 


From this great horseshoe water parting the longer 


of the North German Confederation in 1867. He was|slope stretches away on all sides to the Atlantie, while 


made the first Chancellor of the united empire, Jan. 19,/the shorter one descends abrubtly to the Pacific. 


Such 


1871, and still holds the most important political and|is the general relief of the globe, and it is so related to 


diplomatic position in Europe. 


wind cireuits that the trade winds with the monsoons are 


Acting under the direction of the chancellor the|forced to precipitate moisture into the broad plains of the 
“ Bundesrath,” in addition to its legislative functions,|eastern and western hemispheres alternately, within and 
represents also a supreme administrative and consultative;@ little beyond the tropics, while the retarn trade winds 
board, and as such has eleven standing committees: (1)|perform a similar office for the slopes of the temperate 


army, (2) navy, (3) commerce and trade, (4) railways, |zones. 


By this simple plan the great slope of the Atlantic 


(5) post-offices, (6) telegraphs, (7) civil and criminal law, | Basin receives five times as much rain as the narrow strip 
(8) finance, (9) foreign affairs, (10) constitutional orders,}around the Pacific. 


and (11) Alsace-Lorraine. On each of these standing 


The globe relief determines the rainfall and general 


committees are representatives of at least four states of|direction of drainage; but the plan for collecting the 


the empire. 


only representatives of the four kingdoms,—Prussia, Ba-|drainage is found in the relief of the continent. 
accomplished by placing secondary highlands upon the 


varia, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs includes| water into river basins and for giving exact direction for 


This is 


The city of Berlin is the seat of the imperial govern-|long slopes. 


ment, and is likewise the capital of the kingdom of 
Prussia. The legislature of Prussia is called the “ Land- 
tag.”” It consists of two chambers,—the House of Lords, 
and the House of Deputies; the latter consists of 433 
members. 
ministry, consisting of ten members, who are appointed 
by the “ Kaiser.”” Bavaria, Saxony, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
Hesse, etc., have similar representative chambers to those 
of Prussia. The smaller monarchial states have only a 
single chamber. 

The kingdom of Prussia is divided into 13 provinces, 
subdivided into 36 governments, and 467 districts, includ- 
ing all towns and cities of 25,000 inhabitants, and up- 
ward. The smaller towns elect a magistrate (the rate 
payers being the voters), and a burgomaster, who must 
be confirmed by the “Kaiser.” The burgomaster pre- 
sides over the local executive departments. The “ Baili- 
wick” comprises a small market town and the surrounding 
villages. Its chief officer is an “ Amtmann,” chosen by 
the local officers of the district in which it is found. His 
powers correspond to those of a mayor in the cities of 
the United States, his duties being general and extensive. 


— Ruskin says: ‘‘ An educated man ought to know three things : 
First, where he is,—that is to say, what kind of a world he has 
got into, how large it is, what kind of creatures live in it, and how, 
what it is made of, and what may be made of it. Secondly, where 
he is going,— that is to say, what chances or reports there are of any 
other world bevides this; and what seems to be the nature of the 
other world. Thirdly, what we had best do under the circum- 
stances; what are the readiest means in his power of attaining hap- 

: pee and diffusing it. The man who knows these things, and has 
is will so subdued that he is ready to do what he knows he ought, 

is an educated man; and the man who knows them not, is unedu- 
gated, although he could talk all the tongues of Babel.’’ 


Sahara. 
across the southern part of the United States and they 
would shut out the moist gulf winds that now sweep up 
the Mississippi valley. Place the Alps north and south 
along the east coast of Europe and they would not only 
intercept the moist winds blowing in from the Gulf Stream, 
but such an arrangement would also remove the great 
rain condenser of Southern Europe and let in upon those 
historical peninsulas the cold north winds. 
sition of the plateau of Abyssinia, and the Nile and Congo 
would disappear. 


The first of these figures is a cross section of the gen- 


The executive government is performed by aleral globe relief and the second is the continent relief. 
Each secondary highland sends back a slope toward the 
primary, and the line along which the lower edges meet 
makes the bed of the river, which then follows the gen- 
eral slope to the sea. 


INFLUENCE OF HiGHLANDs.—Any change of the po- 


sition of the primary highlands would produce a corre- 
sponding change in rainfall and drainage. 
the Andes to the eastern coast of South America and the 
great forests of the Amazon would give place to a second 


Transfer 


Stretch the Rocky Mountains east and west 


Alter the po- 


Likewise any change in location of secondary highlands 


would turn the waters of a continent with their load of 
rich silt toward the tropics or toward the poles, to produce 
like the Mississippi or lie waste like the McKenzie. 
move the little height of land across Central Russia and 
that country loses its great natural highway of commerce 
down the Volga to the Orient. A slight change of eleva- 


Re- 


* Copyright. 


tion would turn the Nile into the Congo Basin and give 
back to the Sahara the little strip of fertile land which 
the Nile has worked so many centuries to redeem from 
the desert and which has exerted such an influence in 
history. Join the plateaus of Brazil and Guiana and the 
drainage of all Central South America would be modified. 
Here, while the general rainfall results from the simple 
plan of placing the great plateaus across the moist wind 
cireuits, the wonderful variety in continental drainage is 
determined by the relative positions of the secondary 


slopes. 

Som, Prant, anD Lire.—The position of 
highlands regulates the distribution of soil. Water has 
been aptly termed “the great leveller.” Falling upon 
the mountain sides and slopes it disintegrates the rocks, 
grinding the pebbles and sand while it seeks to sweep all 
before it into the valley. As it deposits this rock material 
in the order of weight, the finest and richest deposits are 
made in the lower courses of rivers. Thus the slope, as 
determined by the highlands, is Nature’s means of supply- 
ing the food which water prepares and distributes for 
vegetation. 

The distribution of life over the earth is largely influ 
enced by temperature as well as by soil and moisture. 
While the form of the earth tends to establish great belts 
of temperature varying with their distances from the 
equator, the relative positions and elevations of the natural 
features determine the many modifications that char- 
acterize portions of the surface in the same latitude. 
Chief among these modifiers is the arrangement of the 
great slopes. 

To slope, in connection with the zones of heat, is mainly 
due the arrangement of plants in great natural belts. The 
arrangement of slopes cuts the belts of products into the 
great natural regions. Animals are quite as dependent 
as plants upon continental slopes. Any feature affecting 
the distribution of food must prove an aid or a barrier to 
their dispersal. The oceans are the greatest limitations, 
and in the case of Australia have almost effectually iso- 
lated the fauna; next to these are the great plateaus. 


CommeERcE.—Commercial intercourse, nature’s greatest 
stimulus to a broader civilization, is largely based upon 
the differences in production of the various parts of the 
earth, and the routes of trade are largely determined by 
relief. During how many centuries have the caravan 
routes from the Mediterranean to India converged into the 
Bolan Pass? The lower cataract of the Nile at Assouan 
being the head of river navigation is the canter of caravan 
trade with Central Africa. The valley of the Mohawk, 
through the Appalachian highlands led to the construction 
of the Erie Canal. Even the great western plateau opened 
to link the two oceans by iron bands. The direction of 
rivers, nature’s greatest inland highways, are purely the 
result of slopes. ‘The termini and junctions of these routes 
are the depots for the product of the surrounding districts, 
and through them the location of the chief commercial 
centers have been determined. The grain fields and 
grazing lands of the Mississippi Valley are focused in 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

OccupaTions.—Not only is man, as well as the lower 
animals, limited to the food-producing regions of the 
earth, but his occupations are determined by the possi- 
bilities of natural production. Nature has allotted to 
each nation its vocations. The fertile valleys have devel- 
oped the farmers; the poorer grass-lands the shepherds ; 
the forests, the hunters and trappers; the mountains, the 
miners. The influence of occupations is an important 
element in the study of the development of civilization. 
Man owes his culture largely to work as determined by 
his physical surroundings. The nations of culture and 
history have dwelt in the middle climate where moderate 
labor and forethought have been rewarded by abundant 
harvests, and where nature has yielded only to the intelli- 
gence of man. Even here, different occupations have in- 
fluenced the progress of their followers. Mankind may 
be divided into great classes whose culture varies largely 
with the demands made upon their energies, by the 
features which regulate the distribution of productions. 

MoveEMENTs OF Natrons.—When we turn from geog- 
raphy to history we find that the slopes of the earth 
remain an important factor. Knowledge of surface forms, 
which have largely influenced the movements of nations, 


must ever remain the best aid to the memory of those 
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events, and because of these influences they become an 
essential element in the philosophy of history. The great 
migrations which have taken place from Central Asia to 
Europe were predestined by the great plateaus and slopes 
which directed one line of settlement over the broad 
grazing plains north of the mountain axis of Europe, and 
the other to the fertile valleys and slopes south of it; the 
former to become a succession of incursions of barbarous 
shepherd tribes, the latter the steady invasion of a rapidly 
developing civilization. Wherever the mountains opened, 
and these two classes flowed together, the enervated 
nations of the South were invigorated by the hardy North- 
erners, while the barbarians of the North were civilized 
by the culture of the South, until both are united ina 
brotherhood of nations. If we would know why Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and Italy became the 
seats of the most powerful empires of antiquity, we must 
seek our answer in the physical surronndings of those 
historic sites. 

The physical features of the great scenes of conflict 
have often influenced the results of battles, have 
decided the fates of nations. Miltiades appreciated 
this when he took possession of the plateau overlooking 
the crescent-shaped valley of Marathon and deployed his 
forces so that the marshes might prevent the Persian cay- 
alry from outflanking him. The artificial plain at Arbela, 
across which the Persians sought to mow down the Mace- 
donians, made an excellent battle-field for Alexander’s 
cavalry after the light archers had checked the chariot 
charge. The terrible manner in which the Roman legions 
under Varus were annihilated, the hidden gully that 
opened under the emperor’s guards at Waterloo, Little 
Round Top and Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg illustrate 
the importance of physical features in battle. The Hel- 
vetians were unconquerable in their mountain homes, but 
on the plains they readily yielded to Cwsar’s legions. 
The Highlands of Scotland shielded a free people long 
after the Lowlands had passed under the yoke. These 
are but instances of the important part that the relief of 
countries has played in their development. What prepa- 
ration are the common schools giving to this higher study ? 

Conciusion.—The study of continental slopes which 
locate rain-fall, distribute soil, modify temperature, 
divide the earth’s surface into great natural floral and 
faunic regions, regulate commerce, give rise to com- 
mercial centers, establish overland routes of trade, de- 
termine occupations, direct the movements of nations, 
and in many other ways directly promote civilization,— 
this, which is the key to geography, is almost wholly neg- 
lected in our common schools, while the minds of the 
pupils are filled to overflowing with names of insignificant 
towns, mountains, rivers, and boundaries ; tables of dis- 
tances and areas, which teachers themselves cannot recall 
without an open book ; heights of mountains, lengths of 
rivers, populations of cities and countries, which the 
teachers do not know ; thousands of details of construc- 
tion lines and coast lines, which the greatest geographers 
neither know, nor care to know. These and myriads of 
other worthless details, take the place of the simple study 
of the earth’s surface, its great slopes and their influence 
on the distribution of life and the development of its in- 
habitants. The teaching of geography needs “ overhaul- 
ing” to throw out worthless details, to systematize the 
subject-matter, and to adapt it to the needs of pupils 
in accordance with mental development. When this is 
done it will be found that the study of the great conti- 
nental slopes must be made the basis of the beautiful 
science of geography. The life of the earth springs from 
its slopes. 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 
IN EUROPE. 


BY DR. L. RB. KLEMM, OHIO. 


How Literature is Taught in Germany. 


The common schools of Hamburg have a seven years’ 
course, to which is added a class for girls, called seleota. 
In this class I heard a lesson in literature which seemed 
to me worthy of mention. The young ladies had no text- 
book of history of literature, but a book containing copious 
selections from the best German poets and prose writers. 
They read a passage from the “Seventieth Birthday,” by 
Voss, and read it wel!. Then the teacher questioned them 


abont the contents of the matter read. It was remarkable 


how accurately they reproduced poetical thoughts in prose 
and what a felicitous choice of words they made. 

After they had proved to be thoroughly familiar with 
the substance of the poem, they were questioned as to the 
kind of poetry it belonged to. And before the pupils 
made the acquaintance of such words as prosody, etc., 
they had learned a good deal of it. Terms like epic, 
lyric, ete., fell like ripe fruit from the tree of experience. 
After general observations, the characters of certain per- 
sons in the poem were reviewed, the old schoolmaster, the 
wife, etc., and for each discovered trait proofs were 
searched among the actions and sayings of the person re- 
ferred to. 

Now the poem was scanned, and the meter was com- 
pared with that of others. Repeated references to other 
poems in hexameters made this part of the lesson partic- 
ularly fruitful. A vista into the history of literature was 
then opened by first learning something about the author 
of the poem under discussion. The information was given 
by the teachers, and the pupils took notes. Then the sur- 
roundings which exercised a beneficial or detrimental in- 
fluence upon him were mentioned, and in this way the 
horizon of the pupils was widened. All their knowledge 
of the history of literature was grouped around a few 
famous poets. 

Before the lesson, which lasted an hour, was closed, 
another poem, * The Child of Sorrow,” by Herder, was 
read in chorus, and then treated like the first one. Again 
the poem was made the nucleus around which was 
grouped the knowledge gained. Since this poem was both 
in contents and form different from the other, it afforded 
ample opportunity for contrasts, and thus the knowledge 
gained was brought into bold relief. Of course this 
method needs a teacher of thorough acquaintance with lit- 
erature and its history, and one who has the enviable gift 


of application. All others should keep hands off. 


OBJECT DRAWING. 


BY PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


There is no complete method for teaching drawing, 
nor is it desirable that there should be. Each system 
has its: peculiar excellences which every teacher should be. 
come familiar with. To ignore the excellences in these 
different systems, and narrow down to one method, is like 
rejecting the assistance of just so many faithful friends that 
stand ready to aid you at any time. It is the object of 
this series of articles to bring within the reach of all, as 
far as possible, the advantages of the different systems, 
with such explanations as may seem desirable. 

Tue Oxnsect Meruop is to draw directly from the solid 
object. Next to perspective, this is by far the best method 
to gain the underlying 
principles of drawing, 
and to lay a solid foun- 
dation to build upon. 
This method is not for 
small children, whose 
reasoning powers have 
not sufficiently devel- 
oped, but for students and teachers as a basis for subse 
quent work. 

Take a plain cubical or rectangular box, similar to Fig. 1. 
You must get a real box yourself, and follow the direc- 
tions here given closely and carefully. Now we will be- 
gin. You will notice the box has twelve edges. Count 
thom. These twelve edges may be divided into three sets 
of edges, with four lines in each set which run parallel. 
Be sure to understand this before proceeding. 

Kinps or Lines.—Place the box on a chair at least three 


times its height away. Observethat there are three kinds 
of lines to be seen 


in this position. 
(1) The horizon- 
i2 tal lines, which 
are the edges that 
run square in 
front of you 

(1-1-1-1, Fig.2). 
(2) The vertical lines (2-2-2-2, Fig. 2). (3) The reced- 


Fig. 1. 


ing lines which run away from you (3-3-3-3, Fig. 2). 


The horizontal lines form one set, the vertical lines an- 
other, and the receding lines the remaining set. Put your 
box in various positions, and pick out these various lines, 
in order to become familiar with them. In a position 
like Fig. 3 you have only two kinds of lines,—the ver- 
tical and receding. 

Siant oF Lines.—Place the box several feet above the 
level of the eye, so as to 
show two sides, as in 
Fig. 4. Take a lead 
pencil of good length, 
hold it by the end at 
easy arm’s length, close 
one eye, and let the up- 
per edge of the pencil 
correspond with, — that 
is, be in the same plane with edge No. 1. The same with 
edge No. 2. You will notice that the pencil in each case 
is horizontal, showing that the lines themselves are horizon 
tal. Now hold your pencil in the same plane so as to 
correspond with edge No. 3, being very careful that you 
do not let your pencil slant in the direction that the re- 
ceding line recedes. You may move your pencil up and 
down in a vertical plane so as to correspond with the 
slant of the receding line, but you must not move it in the 
direction of a horizontal plane, which is in the direction of 

. the receding line. 


Fig. 3. 


T In this case the 

8 line seems to 
slant down, there- 

fore the pencil 

2 will slant down. 


Place the box 
in the same po- 
sition, but several 


Fig, 4. 


feet below the level of the eye, asin Fig. 5. You will 
observe, if you use your pencil as before, that edges Nos. 
1 and 2 are still horizontal, but that Nos. 3 and 4 slant 
upward ; also the remaining line that belongs to the re- 
ceding set No. 5. 

Place the box so that the upper edge will be on a level 
with the eye, as in Fig. 6. Edges Nos. 1 and 2 are still 
horizontal, and so is the receding line No. 3. No. 4 
slants upward a very little. In all of these positions the 
vertical and hor 
izontal lines have ae 
not changed in | * 7 — 
the least. They ' 
do not change. 
The receding 
lines change ac- 2 
cording to the fol- 
lowing rules :— 

I. Receding lines above the level of the eye slant down. 

II. Receding lines below the level of the eye slant up. 

III. Receding lines on a level with the eye are hori_ 
zontal. 

IV. The further a receding line is below or above the 
level of the eye the more it slants, and the nearer the re- 
ceding line is to the eye the more it slants. 

Practice taking the slant of these receding lines with 
the lead pencil, in order to become familiar with them. 
Look for receding lines in the room and out of doors. 

MeasurinG may be done with the pencil very much as the 
slant of lines is taken. 

Place the box as in Fig. 7. Hold the pencil at easy 
arm’s length from the eye, close one eye, and let the 
upper end of the pen- 
cil correspond with 
the upper end of 
edge No. 1, and with 
your thumb or finger 


Fig. 5. 


2 mark on your pencil 
the lower end of edge 
No -1. Now you have a relative length of that edge. 
Without bringing the hand nearer to the face or moving 
it further away, compare the length of this edge with 
edge No. 2, by moving the hand a little to the left. You 
will find that No. 2 is shorter than No. 1, because it is 
further away. Compare No. 1 with No. 3, by simply 
turning the hand on the wrist until the pencil corresponds 
with edge No. 3. Compare edge No. 1 with the distance 
between Nos. 1 and 2. In the same way measure various 


distances, until you are familiar with the method. 
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Place the box below the level of the eye, as in Fig 7. 


Draw on ‘ 
paper a vertical 
hne. It may be 
drawn any length 
you choose, but 
this time make 
it about three 
inches long. This 


line represents 
the nearest vertical edge of the box, and is the unit of 


measure for every line in the box. Tf this line is made 
long, a large box will be the result; if short, a small one. 
Edges No. 3 and 4 are horizontal lines, or practically so. 
From the extremities of line No. 1, on your paper, draw 
indefinite horizontal lines. Take the measure of edge 
No. 1, and compare it with the length of edge No. 3, or 
the distance between Nos. 1 and 5. Supposing this dis- 
tance is double that of No. 1; then measure the length of 
line No. 1 on your paper, and make the distance between 
Nos. 1 and 5 twice the length of it. 
measurements on the real box with the pencil, and those 
on the drawing are re/ative measurements and not actual. 
After finding the position draw No. 5. 

In the same way find the position of edge No. 


Fig. 7. 


edge No. 6, being careful not to let your pencil slant in | PUrposes, 


the direction of the receding sides when taking the meas- the American idea of 
and | tutions of the states and nation. 


Draw Nos. 2 and 6] justly by the people themselves, or by their representa- 


urement. Edge No. 2 belongs to the vertical set, 


edge No. 6 to the horizontal set. 


publie institutions by which the people’s health, conve- 
nience, and comfort are promoted. 

Having shown what taxes are, the next question to con- 
sider would be, By whom are they levied? The answer 
to this will vary in different states. In the New England 
states, taxes for all local purposes are laid by the direct 
action of the legal voters of each town assembled in an 
annual town-meeting legally called for the purpose. This 
is the most perfect example of the people taxing themselves 
to be found in our own country, or, indeed, in any country. 

This is the town system, pure and simple. In the 


cities, the council, which consists of representatives chosen 
by the people of the city, determines the amount of tax 


and makes the levy. 


In most of the Southern states, and some of the West- 


ern ones, taxes for local purposes are levied and collected 
by county officers, there being no towns. This is the]. 
county system. In the other states the two systems are 
combined. Township officers have the charge of local 
affairs, determine the amount of meney needed, and make 
Remember that all}out lists of the taxable property. The taxes are levied 
and collected in some states by the county officers, and in 
others by the officers of the township. 


Taxes for the maintenance of state governments are 


2 and| levied by the legislatures of the states ; those for national 


by the Congress of the United States. This is 
taxation as expressed in the consti- 
Taxes can only be levied 


until they meet at a, and draw ab. Hold your pencil as tives legally assembled. 


in measuring, so that its edge will pass through the point 


It would be well to call the attention of the pupils to 


ec where Nos. 6 and 7 meet, and note where the same the important part which this principle has played in the 


edge of your pencil cuts edge No. 3. Supposing that it | 
bisects No. 3, then on your drawing 


1istory of our country, and to make plain the watchword 
bisect No. 3, and the} of the Revolution already familiar to them,—* No taxa- 


point directly over it on No. 6 will be the point ¢, which tion without representation.” 


will give the position of edge 7. In the same way find 


edge No. 8, and the box is completed. k 


The kinds of taxes might next be considered, the pupils 


veing induced to tell what they know of the subject, and 


Do not form the habit of measuring with the pencil, |the teacher supplying additional information. The special 
but as soon as possible do away with it entirely, and de- kinds in our country are the poll-tax, levied in Massachu- 
pend wholly on the eye, as the eye becomes, with use, far |Setts upon all male citizens twenty years old and upward, 
more rapid and accurate than the clumsy way with the and a pre-requisite to voting; taxes upon property, real 


pencil. 


edge of the principles. 
courage you. 


OCCASIONAL LESSONS 1N CIVICS. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


TAXES, 


Commentators have accounted for the Jewish dislike of 
publicans by telling us that the publican tax gatherer im- 
personated the hated Roman rule; that as the Jews saw 
him seated at the receipt of custom they were perpetually 
reminded of the galling yoke of their political servitude. 
But there seems to be something deeper than this. In no 
age and in no country has the tax collector been honored 
for his office ; and if he represents a native rule, tax pay- 
ing is not more agreeable than if he collects for a foreign 
power. This feeling is not founded in ideas of right and 
justice. 

Many people are not conscious of receiving benefits from 
the existence of government. In orderly communities the 
influence of government is like that of the atmosphere, all- 
embracing, but silent. This in part explains the smug- 
gling and tax~lodging by respected people. In this popu- 
lar ignorance lies the necessity for school instruction. All 
teaching of civics must found itself upon the necessity of 
government and the essential beneficence of its operations. 

Supposing the pupils have been led to know the work 
of the government in its various departments, a lesson on 
taxes would properly begin with a discussion of the cost 
of this work. ‘Two questions would suffice to develop the 
trath. For whose benefit are all these things, roads, and 
schools, and police, and fire engines, and forts, and ships 
of war? The answer would be ready,—For the benefit of 
all the people. Who should pay for them? Even a 
child’s logic would be unerring. The same. Who are 
benefited? All the people. This would lead to a defini- 
tion of taxes, as,—Money which the people are called on 
to pay to the government for value received in protection 


the country. 
tection, and free trade might be explained, and the pro- 
cess by which taxes of all kinds are distributed so as to 
fall at last upon consumers in proportion to the quantity 
_jand value of the articles they consume. 
and the domestic manufacturers add the national duty or 
the state tax to the estimated cost of the goods and fix the 
selling price to cover the whole. 
same with his rents. Telegraph and express companies, 
water and gas companies, railroad companies of all kinds, 
apply the same principle and compel their patrons to pay 
the taxes in proportion to the privileges they use. 
poor man pays at least his share, though he may not be 
assessed directly. 


and personal, assessed for state and local purposes ; the 
Draw from the box until you have a thorough knowl- so-called internal-revenue taxes, assessed by the United 
Do not let discouragement dis-|States upon the manufacturers of alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco; and duties on imported goods, also laid by the 
national government and collected at the customhouses of 


In this connection the terms tariff, pro- 


The importer 


The landlord does the 


So the 


The teaching of all these facts and principles would 


prepare the pupils for the concluding topic,—the moral 
relations of tax paying. 


Justice requires that men should regard tax-paying as 


they regard the meeting of any obligation honestly in- 
curred. If they pay for their food and clothing and rent, 
for the goods they trade in, the houses they build, the 
land they buy, the money they borrow, as a matter of 
course and cheerfully, they ought to pay for their share in 
the benefits of government in the same spirit. 


No distinction can be made between private and public 


obligations. If it is right to pay one’s debts, it is right to 
pay one’s taxes. If itis wrong to evade or neglect the one, 
it is at least equally wrong to neglect or evade the other. 


Every man is personally interested in the honesty of 


every other man. If one fails to pay his share, all others 
must pay more than their share, and by this excess are 


personally defrauded. 

Familiar forms of this kind of fraud are concealment 
of taxable property, or false statements concerning its 
amount and value, and the hiding of dutiable articles of 
ornament and dress by persons returning from foreign 
travel. All such practices should be held up for repro- 


of life and property, and in the maintenance of those 


bation. 


LANGUAGE NOTEBOOK. 


Sranp in horror of “ chestnuts ” in giving subjects for 


compositions. 


Have the courage to skip whatever is absolutely value- 


less in the grammar class. 


Ir is a capital exercise for a class to read an interest- 
ing short story and write it in their own language. 


Accuracy in writing English is the work of the gram- 
marian ; effectiveness is the work of the rhetorician. 


Tue changes in methods of teaching language have done 
as much to improve the schools and society. as any one 


thing. 
Be sure that the pupil appreciates the importance of 
having something to say before he tries to say it with 


voice or pen. 


Dirricutty is not the chief test of the training value 
of a subject as it once was, and language stands a better 
chance of being sensibly taught. 


Give your pupils a reasonably full vocabulary. Watch 
their talking and writing to make sure that they add new 
words frequently and use them intelligently and naturally. 


ABILITY to analyze and parse an intricate English sen- 
tence may not help in writing the best English, but it will 
give highly valuable skill in analytic thought, in close ob- 
servation of forms of expression, in discriminating appre- 
ciation of clear thought. Do not be a blind devotee of 
analysis and parsing, but be slow to abandon it. 


LANGUAGE TEST GIVEN IN A FIRST CLASS IN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


“*O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 
For my sport the squirrels played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone.”’ 


1, Change the above selection into prose. 

2. Classify the sentences. 

3. Give the base of the first clause. Parse the participle. 

4. Give all the modifiers of things. 

5. Construetion of for first line? Me fourth line ? 

6. Paraphrase, ‘‘ Crowding years in one brief moon,” 

7. Meaning of “‘ Plied the snouted mole his spade ?”’ 

8. Analyze the last two lines. Meaning of purpled ? 

9. Write a formal note to your teacher, inviting her to take tea 
at your home next Tuesday. 

10, Write an account of your visit to the Cyclorama of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. H. 


THE ART OF THINKING. 


TRALN pupils to think for themselves. Encourage in- 
dependent thought by asking for opinions on subjects 
upon which they have opinions. Do not, we beg of you, 
try to get statesmanlike opinions upon Columbus, or Lief 
Ericson, Jefferson, or Adams, Clay, or Jackson, but do 
get them to tell you just what they think and why they 
think as they do upon every-day topics, such as: 

Playing ball, skating, coasting, and tobogganing. 

Playing checkers, dominoes, and backgammon. 

Guessing riddles, conundrums, and enigmas. 

How to spend a dime, nickel, or penny to advantage. 

How to spend an evening or a holiday most pleasantly. 

How to make friends and how to keep them. 

How to get along with a jealous friend. 

What to do with an envious acquaintance. 

What to do when we are abused. 

What to do with a deceitful fellow. 

What to do with ourselves if we are envious. 

What to do if jealous, or hateful. 

How to overeome a habit of lying. 

How to treat a mean enemy. 

How to enjoy doing chores. 

How to make mother happy. 

What to do if we are naturally careless. 

There are a hundred other questions about which the 
teacher can easily get the children to think keenly and 


talk fluently or write readily. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SQUARE ROOT,—MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


No pencil to be used except to write the answers. Ten minutes 
to be given to this test : 

1, What is the second root of 1,4 ? 

2. What is the square of 4? 

8. Which is the larger, the square of 4, or the square root of 4 ? 

4. There are 1600 slates on a roof; the number in length is 4 
times the number in breadth ; what is the number each way ? 

5. What is the diameter of the largest circular saw that can be 
taken through a hole 3 feet long and 4 feet wide ? 

6. Lon amon of the floor of a square room is 40 feet. What is 

area 

7. What is the length of the diagonal of a square room that 
contains 450 square feet ? 

8. What is the distance around a square table whose area is 3 
times one 9x3 feet ? 

9. A square room 10 feet high contains 2250 cubic feet. What 
are its dimensions ? 

10. What is the square root of the 4th power of 3 ? 

Extra.—Find the value of (9) + 4%. J.S. HAYeEs, 

Forster Grammar School, Somerville, Mass. 


A PROPOSITION. 


The following proposition was ‘published some months ago, in 
one of the leading eastern journals, but as I do not remember to 
have seen a demonstration, I beg leave to submit the following : 

Proposition.—I1f from any point within an equilateral triangle, 
perpendiculars be drawn to the three sides, respectively, the sum of 
these perpendiculars will be equal to the altitude of the triangle. 

From any point within the equilateral triangle ABC, as D, 
draw the perpendiculars DE, DF, and DG, and let fall the perpen- 


dicular AH, tbe altitude of the triangle. It is to be proved that 
DE + DF + DG = AH. 

Draw the line JJ parallel to BC. Then DE = HL, which be- 
ing deducted from AH, leaves DF, + DG = AL. Now draw 
MN parallel to BA: draw NP parallel to DG, and NO parallel 
to BC or IJ. It then follows from the conditions of the figure that 
ANO is an equilateral triangle of which NP and AQ are altitudes ; 
or, AQ = NP = DG. lt now remains to prove that LQ = DF. 
Draw the line NR parallel to QL ; then QL = NR, the altitude 
of the triangle DJ/N. But DF is also an altitude of the same 
equilateral triangle; then QL = NR = DF. Hence DE + DF 
+ DG =AIT/, the altitude of the triangle. Q. E. D. 

Marysville, Cal. T. S. Price. 


TATTLING. 


I mean this in the sense of telling secrets. There is scarcely a 
teacher, whether she be the mother of the child taught or the 
teacher of children in school, or whether he be the minister in the 
pulpit or the father teaching his son, who has not said, ‘‘ You must 
not tattle,’’ and there left the lesson. Is there no need for expla 


nation ? Is this as plain as that two and two make four, to children ? 
Let me see. I have often been annoyed by street boys who loiter 
about the schoolhouse to see some companion inside, even sometimes 
asking to see such a boy on business for his father. Or the annoy- 
ance has been in taking a stand as far away as would seem to be 
safe, and there make a noise such as would attract the attention of 
those at their tasks. I am sure that twenty boys could have told 
me the exact name of every offender in this way, but when I asked 
them to do so there was no reply. It had been firmly stamped into 
the consciences of those boys that they must never tell. A boy once 
came to school with a large pistol. Nearly every boy in school 
knew he had it and that it was loaded. During the afternoon a 
loud explosion startled every one in the building. I opened the 
door to this room, and saw the black powder smoke and the bullet 
hole just back of where a child who had just recited had stood, 
and directly in range of where the teacher had sat two minutes be- 
fore. A quarter of a minute sooner and a little girl would have 
died on that platform, and two minutes sooner and the teacher 
would have been called a martyr. Who was to blame? Does any 
of the responsibility rest with those boys (brave and noble as they 
thought) who had been so faithfully taught that gospel of the street, 
—never tell ? Isit so that you can say to children, ‘‘ Don’t be tat- 
tlers,’’ and there leave the lesson? You had better qualify that 
lesson with a few conditions. 

Spartenburg, 8. C. L. H. F. 


THE GRADUATING ESSAY. 


Mr. Editor :—Prof. Geo. W. F. Price asks in the JOUKNAL if 
it is mot the better way to omit all essay reading at college com- 
mencements. He does not mention high school commencements, 
but if the essays of college graduates are not worth hearing, where 
do |those of the high school graduates stand? He says that the 
“* average college graduate is not qualified to write an entertaining, 
- instructive, or stimulative essay.”’ If this statement be true of the 
college, how much more is it true of the high school! So far as I 
have observed, it is not true; else why the large crowds that attend 
commencement exercises ? When persons will sit or stand for 
hours in an uncomfortably crowded hall in the month of June to 
listen to graduating exercises, there must be something worth 


schools usually prepares pupils to compose a good essay by the time 
they graduate. Occasionally a few present themselves for gradua- 
tion who have not had such training, and their productions, though 
lacking in polish, may possess earnest thought. 

The history of a high school graduating essay is substantially as 
follows: The subjétt is selected weeks or months before commence- 
ment; “‘points’’ are picked up here and there; the material is 
arranged in logical order; the whole matter is thought over, writ- 
ten, rewritten, and finally handed in for correction, only to be re- 
turned for a farther boiling down. At last the day arrives for its 
delivery. The boy makes a final copy on heavy foolscap and lays 
it away among his treasures, to be occasionally reread in the future. 
The girl makes a final copy on tinted, gilt-edged paper, and binds 
the sheets with blue ribbon. This also is laid away, and many 
times in after life does she read again the pages that cost so much 
thought. She looks back with pride and satisfaction to the time 
when a large audience listened patiently to her reading, and memory 
recalls the applause that followed. 

Let us continue to have essays at graduating time. Do not de- 
prive our young people of this healthy stimulus to good work and 
honest endeavor. Do not deprive the patrons of our public schools 
and colleges of the pleasure and excitement of seeing their children 
in a public manner complete a course of study which has cost years 
of labor and often sacrifice. 

Greenville, Pa. Joun E. Morris, 


FRENCH IDEAS IN AMERICA. 


Mr. Editor :—In one of Dr. Klemm’s articles in the JOURNAL 
the fact that a French teacher told his class, ‘‘ without blushing, 
but with the chest tone of conviction,’’ ‘‘ that the United States 
were founded by men who were nurtured by the grand and lofty 
ideas of the French Revolution,”’ is cited as the worst case of 
‘*mistaken identity’? the good Doctor ever met with in a 
school teacher. Far worse cases are common in schools west of 


Ohio. The boy who reasoned that Jefferson could not have had 
influence in shaping the political doctrines embodied in our consti- 
tation, because absent from the country when it was framed, and 
that Calhoun and Webster had nothing whatever to do with bring- 
ing on the late war between the states because they died before 
that war began, showed the same grasp of historic facts that is im- 
plied in the question about dates which seems to have proved such 
a poser to the Frenchman. 

Are we,then, to have no broader concept of historic movements 
and the evolution of political doctrines than that of the schoolboy 
who sees nothing in history but a chronicle of events, each labelled 
with its exact date; or of the raw recruit in the teachers’ ranks 
who wants to know the exact age at which each mental faculty 
develops ? 

Why should the Frenchman blush, and why the American’s 
** patriotism get the better’’ of him at a statement of historic 
truth? What are some of ‘‘the grand and lofty ideas of the 
French Revolution’? ? One is the ductrine of the separation of 
church and state; another, the people the true source of power 
whence governments derive their jast authority. Such ideas had 
gained currency in France long before our so-called ‘* national 
birthday,’’ but the conditions there made it impossible for the 
leaven to work so rapidly as here, and not until 17° did the teach- 
ing of such principles bring about an event so definite and tangible 
that it might be marked in the calendar. Daring the formative 
period of our national history ‘‘ French ideas’’ was a synonym for 
radical democracy, and sorapid and general was the spread of these 
ideas that many timid, well meaning people were wont to lament 
the introduction of French principles and modes of thought, be- 
cause of their political, social, and religious effect on the charac- 
ter and conduct of the masses. SiLAs Y, GILLAN, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOME CURIOUS STATEMENTS IN RECENTLY PUB- 
LISHED GRAMMARS, 


REPLY TO L., ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,”’ 


L, says: ‘‘ A clause is a proposition. A proposition must con- 
tain a finite verb, but ‘to be promoted’ in the sentence, ‘I desire 
him to be promoted,’ is an infinitive; hence him to be promoted’ is 


not a clause, but a complex infinitive phrase or an infinitive phrase 
with a subject.’’ 

If by a proposition L. means a statement, which is the ordinary 
definition, then he has a sufficient answer in my article (JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, Feb. 16), viz., that a clause never makes a s/ate- 
ment. 

Again, L. calls the expression in question, an ‘‘infinitive phrase 
with a subject.’’ But there can be no true logical subject in an 
expression without a predicate as the one implies the other; and a 
subject and predicate are the essentials of a clause. 
BROOKLYN. 


WOMEN LAW STUDENTS. 


Mr. Editor : —Can you inform me as to how many, and what /aw 
schools or law departments, in New England, or in any state of New 
England, women are admitted as students ? When were they first 
so admitted ? Has the privilege been largely used by the women ? 

R. G. B. 

One only so far as we know, atid that is the Boston University 
Law School, which first admitted women at the opening of the 
school term in October, 1872. The privilege has not been largely 
used. There have never been more than two women in the school 
named, at any one time, although there has been at least one every 
year for the past eight or nine school years. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 
To teach is to impart knowledge. 
To learn is to receive or acquire knowledge. 
. To.instruct is to build up another’s knowledge. 
To educate is to draw out another’s powers. 
Hearty, honest and simple in our feelings. 
Cordial, warm expression of feeling. ? 
Sincere, the cordiality in the honest expression of heartiness. 
Emulation, a desire to be superior in merit. , 
Competition, effort on the part of two or more to obtain the same 
thing. 
ike. contest for the same thing on personal grounds. 


The system of rhetorical exercises as carried on in our public 


Tirade, ti-rade or ti-riide, not ti-rade. # 
Compunction is ‘* pain occasioned by an awakened conscience. 


Contrition does not imply change of, character, as in repen- 
tance. 
Bountiful applies only to persons; the giver, not the gift, is 
bountifal. It is not a ‘‘ bountiful spread,’ but a bountiful man 
who made the spread. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


There are 150 female physicians in the city of New York. 


The English guinea was first coined in 1673, and derived its name 
from the fact that the gold in which it was at first composed came 
from Guinea. 


It may be noted that an anemic or low condition of the blood is 
seldom found where there is an established habit of full, deep 
breathing with the mouth closed. 


The English Werkmen are being supplanted by foreigners. In 
London the bakers are Germans, shoemakers, Dutch; waiters, are 
French and Italian, and in many of the other English cities foreign 
workmen are becoming prominent. 


One of the smallest manuscripts in the world to be sold.—For sale, 
a grain of rice, with the whole first chapter of the Koran written 
on it; given to an English officer in 1812 by an American gentle- 
man who received it from an Arab sheikh, whom he had cured of 
a dangerous fever in the desert.—London Times. 


Anexchange thus explains what to many is a mystery, how the 
iron ball inside of a sleigh-bell is placed there: ‘‘ In making sleigh- 
bells the iron ball is put inside a sand core just the shape of the in- 
side of the bell. Then a mold is made just the shape of the out- 
side of the bell. This sand core, with the jinglet inside, is placed 
in the mold of the outside, andthe melted metal is poured in, which 
fills up the space between the core and mold. ‘The hot metal 
burns the core so that it can be all shaken out, leaving the ball 
within the shell. Ball valves, swivel joints, aud many other ar- 
ticles are cast in the same manner.”’ 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(Y). By 8S. C. Brace, Philadelphia, Pa.— Given the vertical 
angle, the altitude, and the difference of the sides including the 
vertical angle, to construct the triangle, and to calculate the sides. 


Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


We are quite sure this problem cannot be constructed by any 
method of plane geometry, because its analytical solution develops 
into an equation of the fourth degree. 


Make <ABC = 29, = 120°; BD = p, = 40 rods; and AB 
— BC = c—a= d,= 10rods. Also, represent <BCA = 
(47 — + 0, and <BAC by — ¢) — 0; then 

p =c sin — ¢) — 0] = c (cosdcos? — singsin®#) . . . (1), 
and p = a sin[(}7 — ¢) + @] = a (cosdcos? + . . . (2). 

Dividing (2) by (1), 

1 + singsind) 
(cosdcos? — singsin?) 
a (1 + tangtand) (3) 
c (1 —tangtand) 

Remembering that c = a + d, (3) may be written 
tan? = list (4). 
That is, 


(2a + d)tano 
Vi (2a + d)*tan?g + (5), 
and 
sin? = + d)? tan’¢ + (6). 
Reducing (2) by means of (5) and (6), 
2a(a + d)sing eh 


Clearing (7) from radicals, etc., 
4sin?¢a* + Sdsin?¢a* — 4( p*tan?¢? — d® sin?¢)a? 
— 4dp*tan*¢a = d2p?(1 + tan’p) = . . (8). 
Dividing (8) by sin’9, ete., 
+ 8da* — 4( p*sec’9 — d*)a® — 4dp*sec’oa 
== . . . (9). 
Knowing that d = 10, p = 40, seo’? == sec60° = 4, and coseo’? 
= cosec’60° = 1}, we reduce (9) to 
Bat + 60a* — 18900a? — 192000a = 640000... . (10). 
Resolving (10) by Horner’s Method, we have a = BC = 75.362849 
rods. 


ema+d = BA = 8.362849 rods. 


From = .0850214, 0 = 2°8'20”, 
Hence ‘<BCA 32°3'26", 

and <BAC == 
Consequently ADg= 75.410981 rods, 

and CD = 63.871425 rods, 


., AC = AD + CD = 139.282406 rods. 


‘* Not what we give, but what we share! 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who bestows himself with his gift, feeds three : 


Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me !’’—Selected. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 22, 1888. 


Stor GROWLING. 


Have a clean schoolroom closet, with lock and key. 


A SUPERINTENDENT must not be a spy employed by 
the committee. 


Do all you can to secure the application of the prin- 
ciple of tenure of office in your city or town. 


Senp to George A. Littlefield, Newport, R. L., for a 
bulletin of the American Institute of Instruction. 


Prestpent Story of Chicago recommends the increase 
of the School Board to twenty-five because of the amount 
of work now required of its members. 


Ir is true that in a certain sense it is a brave thing 
to row against the tide, but when the tide sets in the 
right direction it is folly not to take advantage of it. 


Two pDoLLARS have been added to the rates to and 
from San Francisco, in order to make them include mem- 
bership in the association. We regret that this was not 
in the first announcement, but it has only recently been 
determined upon. 


In Germany many schoolyards have a nursery in 
which trees are raised in quantity. The children raise 
them from seed and cuttings; they graft and bud them. 
They acquire valuable knowledge of tree culture, take a 
deep interest in it, and are full of enthusiastic love for 
plants and the care of them. 


WE are inuch pleased to see the question of tenure of 
office of teachers taking shape in Boston. The fitial 
step will be the election of Dr. Larkin Dunton, head 
master of the Normal School. The Committee on Rules 
and Regulations have before them the expediency of so 
electing him during the pleasure of the board as author- 
ized by the act of 1886. 


Newport has the best hotel accommodations in Amer- 
ica, and these hotels are to be open to members of the 
Institute at $1.50 a day at the Clifton House and Bray- 
ton’s; $200 a day at the Perry House ; $2.25 a day at 
the Aquidneck, Cliff Avenue Hotel, and the famous Ocean 
House, although at the latter place gentlemen will be 
charged $2.50. Thoroughly good board can be had, how- 
ever, at private houses and boarding-houses at $1.00 a 
day. All the houses are admirably located for beach 
rambling and boating. All New England teachers, who 
do not go to San Francisco, ought to rally at Newport 
for the heartiest reunion and jolliest goed time that the 
fraternity has ever known. Pres. J. Milton Hall, of 
Providence, will certainly have the best program that has 


ART EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL. 


Professor Bartlett, president of the art department, an- 
nounces an exhibition of work from the public schools, 
academies, colleges, industrial and art schools of the coun- 
try. The people of California are making extensive prep- 
arations for the exhibition, and it is due them that every 
state and large city exert itself to be well represented. 
Great pains are to be taken to give every advantage of 
light, space, and opportunities to explain exhibits to all 
parties. For particulars send at once for circular to 
George H. Bartlett, Normal Art School, Boston. 


IS THERE OVERWORK? 


We have asked this question, perhaps, a thousand times 
in two years. We have found no one who was in any 
doubt about it. Every one is fully persuaded in his own 
mind. Eight teachers out of ten say emphatically, “ No.” 


s4| About one in ten, having children of his own in school, 


says, “ Yes,” and the other “one in ten,” for the sake of 
cursing the “ powers that be,” says, “ Yes, through no 
fault of the teachers.” Eight physicians out of ten, say, 
“Yes,” but we have found no one of them to give any sat- 
isfactory ground for his assertion, admitting that irregu- 
lar home habits, over-eating, foolish disregard of healthful 
food, evening dissipation, ete., usually accompany the 
cases, for which the school is held responsible. We con- 
fess ourselves to be in doubt, though strongly inclined to 
the belief that the harm from school overwork alone is 
inconsiderable. We have never traced a single instance 
to its source and found the school work to blame. We 
have found poor air, poor sanitary conditions, lack of 
physical exercise, responsible for many cases. 

With this conviction growing upon us, we have studied 
the chart issued by Supt. W. E. Anderson, of Milwaukee, 
with much interest. Forty-seven young ladies, in a nor- 
mal school were asked certain questions and their an- 
swers were given, as follows: 


Work in school. Work out of Time in physical Time for 
school. exercise and rec- sleep. 
reation. 
4 4th. 2—1h 15 = 1h 3 = 6h. 
12 = 5 3=2 12 = 14 5 = 64 
18 = 54 9=3 
11 = 6 1i3 = 4 6 = 24 7 
3=:7 13 = 5 — 
47 
47 2=:7 
1 =: 3} 7 
47 


The most interesting feature of these tabulated an- 
swers, relates to evening study. One says she should 
never sleep if she tried to have perfect lessons; another 
says she has little evening work, and so does general 
house work; one says she feels the need of studying 
till morning, every night, but retires at eleven; an- 
other usually reads evenings; six frequently study till 12 
or 1 a. m.,while ten rarely study after 9. About half 
of them study till 10 or possibly 11. 

Thus it will be seen how unsatisfactory is this attempt 
to get at the statistics of school work. We have never 
seen any statistics that were more satisfactory. Each 
pupil colors his answers by his prejudices in this case as 
teachers usually do when you seek any figures from 
them. All that we are prepared to say is, be careful 
not to over stimulate bright intellects in weak bodies. 


BOSTON SUPERVISION. 


One of the most unfortunate educational complications 
is that which now centers in the question of reducing the 
number of Boston supervisors from six to four. Unfor- 
tunate, because there seems no hope of an unbiased con- 
sideration of the question, and less hope of an unpreju- 
diced decision. The motive of the investigation ordered 
by the school board is called in question, and to impeach 
the motive is supposed to be equivalent to a vindication of 
the present system. 

The Boston system of supervision is, to use the fad 
phrase of the day, “the blot on the ’scutcheon.” There is 
not one word to be said in its praise from any pedagogical 
standpoint. The fault is not in the quantity, in the 


ever been offered at the Institute, unless all signs fail, 


quality, nor in the personnel of supervision, but in its 


direction. Whether or not six are too many for a super- 
visory board, or whether the six now occupying the po- 
sitions are qualified for the work, cannot be determined 
until the quantity, quality, and personnel are tested by 
giving them proper direction. 

Sixty supervisors would not remedy the evil unless the 
direction be changed. The supervisors should be the 
assistants of the superintendent, as they arein every other 
city in America. He should be the organizer, the en- 
ergizer, the inspirer, of the board of supervision. They 
should be his cabinet. The system should utilize the 
masters as an essential feature of the supervisory organ- 
ism. The superintendent, and his assistants should de 
termine the qnalification of candidates for teachers’ posi 
tions, should determine upon the course of .study and all 
variations in it; should select the principles upon which 
methods of instruction are to be based, should modify 
methods, but the supervision of the working out of meth- 
ods in the schoolroom should be largely the work of the 
master. 

We speak positively because convinced that we have gone 
no farther than pedagogical principles and universal 
experience in large cities justify. Let us seek the 
right direction for supervision and then time will deter- 
mine whether more or less in number are needed, whether 
the personnel is satisfactory. It would be a great day for 
Boston, if all prejudices could be laid aside, and the 
quantity, quality, and personnel be unattacked, while the 
direction of the force was wisely determined upon. 


ILLITERACY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The most valuable service Secretary Dickinson has ren- 
dered the country in the Fifty-first Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education is the chapter upon 
“Illiteracy in Massachusetts,” from the pen of Horace 
G. Wadlin, the leader at present of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, a man of rare legislative tact, 
a statistician, second only to Col. Carrol D. Wright. 
This work is based upon the decennial census taken in 
1885. Census illiteracy is illiteracy reduced to its lowest 
terms, since no person, however narrow his education, is 
classed as an illiterate provided he can read and write, 
never so little, in any language. Of these there are three 
classes,—those absolutely illiterate who can neither read nor 
write, those who can read but cannot write, those who say 
they can read and write but cannot. No person under 
ten years of age is considered in the census of illiterates. 
The state has 122,263 illiterates, or about 6 per cent. 
110,102, or 90 per cent., are above twenty years of age. 
Only 3 per cent. are between ten and thirteen years. 
65 per cent. are females. 

Only 10 per cent. were born in America. 

Only 6 per cent. were born in Massachusetts. 

Three fifths of the illiterates born in Massachusetts can 
read but cannot write. 

Of the illiterates who can neither read nor write, but 
4 per cent. were born in the state. 

The illiterates in Massachusetts, born in the state, are 
but one fifth of one per cent. of the population, or but one 
per cent. of the population above ten years of age. 

The illiterates, born in the state, who can neither read 
nor write, are but one eighth of one per cent. of the pop- 
ulation. 

The illiterates, under 20 years of age, born in the 

state, are less than one tenth of one per cent. 
The Massachusetts school system ean hardly be held 
responsible for the illiteracy of people above twenty who 
were born in other countries. These figures prove con- 
clusively that there is practically no illiteracy in this 
state for which the state is in any way responsible. The 
only means of lessening this kind of illiteracy would be 
to prohibit any persons entering upon our territory, by 
land or sea, who could not read and write. 

From 1875 to 1885 illiteracy increased 17 per cent., 
but the native born illiteracy increased but 14 per cent. 
The native born population increased in those years 18 
per cent. while the native born illiterates increased but 
14 per cent. The total increase of population was 20 
per cent., while the total increase of illiteracy was but 17 
per cent. The ratio of increase in illiterates of each class 


and of aggregate illiteracy, has been considerably less than 
the ratio of increase in population of each class, and of total 
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population. Neither native, foreign born, nor aggregate 
illiteracy is increasing in the state, as fast as the popula- 
tion is increasing. There is, therefore, a decrease of 
illiteracy in every direction. This is specially gratifying 
as regards the reduction of illiterates between the ages of 
ten and twenty. 

It is gratifying to know that there is no ground for the 
seare to which we have been exposed concerning the 
illiterates between the ages of fourteen and nineteen years. 
There are in the state, out of a population of 1,943,067, 
home and foreign born, but 1,795 between the ages of 
fourteen and nineteen years, who cannot write, or but one 
tenth of one per cent., and 6,465 who can neither read 
nor write. There are but 412 native born men and wo- 
men, between fourteen and nineteen, who cannot write. 
The illiterate minors, therefore, are not a class to cause 
us great anxiety as a state. They are a class that can be 
easily reduced by a vigorous application of the evening 
school principle. 


SCHOOL INTERESTS UNDER THE DOME. 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGIS- 

LATURE. — PRIVATE ScHOOLS, SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS, AND OTHER ToPiIcs OF MOMENT. 

State Boston, March 17, 1888. 

” A long list of matters is before the Committee on Education, and 
the most important of its work is yet to be done, though last 
Wednesday was the final day, under the rules, for making committee 
reports. These rules, by the way, are neither honored in the 
breach nor in the observance. They are potent to do harm in the 
hands of an obstinate minority, and they have no terrors for the 
majority. For instance, all business must be introduced by the 
first Wednesday of February. If anything comes in later, the rule 
is that it must be referred to the next legislature, and it takes a 
four fifths vote to suspend the rule. Some men are just conceited 
enough to think it is smart to object to suspending the rule, and no 
measure, however meritorious, is sure of consideration, if it is un- 
fortunate enough to be presented after the prescribed Wednesday. 

Complementary to this rule is the other, that all committee re- 
ports must be made by the second Wednesday of March. If it 
were enforced, the education committee would have reported last 
Wednesday a pile of matters which had not been properly consid- 
ered. Their reports would not have been such as they would have 
willingly been responsible for, nor would they have been of value 
to the legislature. Hence, like all other committees, they ignore 
the rule. 

Most important of all matters pending before the committee is 
that of supervision of the country schools. Secretary Dickinson, 
of the State Board of Education, is very earnest in behalf of this 
reform, and he is supported by the board unanimously. Their es- 
pecial object is to reach the poor towns where the schools are small, 
where the scholars attend a smaller proportion of time than in the 
cities and large towns, where the committees are eften untrained in 
their duties, where the instruction is of an inferior quality, and 
where the only persons who are sought as teachers are the gradu- 
ates of these very schools. What these schools are doing, or fail 
to do, for their pupils is illustrated by the fact that in one of the 
towns in the western part of the state, not a scholar in all the town 
could answer the question, ‘‘ How much would a gallon and a pint 
of milk cost at six cents a quart ?”’ 

Not long ago a circular was sent out by the agent of the State 
Board of Education to the towns likely to be affected by the plan 
for school supervision, asking the opinion of the school committee 
as to its advisability. Among the negatives tothe plan which were 
received by the board was this, from a member of the school com- 
mittee: ‘‘ We don’t want no supervision in our town.’’ 

But the large majority of replies were of the other sort. They 
were in this proportion: Favorable, 87; unfavorable, 18; unde- 
cided, 16. The committee has not decided upon a bill, but the 
general scheme is to unite two or more adjoining towns under one 
superintendent, who shall be paid by the towns part of a reason- 
able salary and shall receive the other part from the state, What is 
wanted is to stimulate the school spirit among the poor towns, not 
to dwarf or extinguish it by indiscriminate state aid, as may be 
done by help unwisely given. In some of the towns there is a dispo- 
sition to raise just so much less for the school fund as they receive 
from the state. ‘This has been done in some instances, and so the 
object of the state in giving money for the improvement of the 
schools has been thoroughly defeated. 

The question of private schools, which is really that of parochial 
schools, is still pending, and there has been no index of the feeling 
of the legislature upon it. There has been reported a bill much 
the same as that which was recommended by last year's special 
committee upon the employment and schooling of children, whose 
object in this regard, is to bring the private schools up to the 
standard of the public schools, and to open them to the supervision 
of the state authorities. For that bill, Mr. McEttrick of Boston, 
who made a minority report from the investigating committee, will 
present a substitute bill to protect, ina way which does not yet 
appear, the Roman Catholic parochial schools. 

In the Report of the State Board of Education, which has been 
distributed in bound form this week, is a valuable paper by Repre- 
sentative Wadlin of Reading upon the illiteracy of the state. He 
gives several tables from the state census of 1885, which are not 


officially published yet, and shows that the absolute increase of 
illiteracy has not been as great proportionally as the increase of 
population, and that by far the larger part of the illiterates is 
among the adults of foreign birth who came here when beyond the 
school age. The figures are a most triumphant proof of the success 
of Massachusetts teaching. Or ‘‘ the ratio of increase of illiterates 
of each class, and of aggregate illiteracy, has been considerably less 
than the ratio of increase in population of each class and of total 
population. Conclusively, then, neither native, foreign born, nor 
aggregate illiteracy is increasing in Massachusetts so fast as her 
population is increasing. This shows what may be termed the 
retardative influence of the schools upon the evil.’”, As Mr. Wadlin 
shows from other tables, ‘‘ although Massachusetts contains 122,263 
illiterates, a number sufficiently startling when contemplated with- 
out analysis, the bulk of this illiteracy is not of her making, nor 
the result of her neglect.’’ The illiteracy is chiefly that of foreign 
born adults, 

The future of educational matters this session will be full of 
interest to educators and of high importance to the public. 

R. L, B. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The New England Public School Music Teachers’ Association 
held its regular monthly meeting at Sleeper Hall, New England 
Conservatory of Music, last Saturday, and gave a fine musical treat. 
Mr. H. G. Carey, one of the supervisors of music in Boston, had 
a chorus of girls from the Everett and Hyde Schools, Boston, 
which won high praise by their expressive rendering of ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord’’ and other choice selections. Mr. Harry Benson led in a 
discussion of ‘* Voice Culture as Applied to Public School Music 
Work.’’ The most unique idea was the rendering of a beautiful 
three-part song, ‘‘ The Hours of Day are Numbered,’’ written by 
O. B. Brown of Malden and dedicated to Dr. D. B. Hager, the 
president of the Association. 

* * 

The Evangelical Alliance, at their bi-monthly meeting last week, 
considered the general question of education, with addresses by Dr. 
Thomas of the Newton Theological Seminary, and Dr. T. W. 
Bicknell, formerly editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Both 
addresses were good. There was no time for discussion. Either 
address, backed up by discussion and aimed at any one phase of 
educational activity, might have been effective. 

* * 

The Boston School Board has voted unanimously to ask for an 
appropriation of $20,000 to enable the committee to adopt the kin- 
dergarten work of Mrs. Shaw, daughter of Prof. Louis Agassiz. 
There are sixteen of these kindergartens, with 9,453 pupils in 
attendance. Mrs.«Shaw has tried the experiment and proved its 
eminent practicability at an expense of $203,153 in six years. I 
think this not paralleled in the history of American educational in- 
terests. Mrs. Hemenway’s experiments in the cooking school 
are the nearest approach. The partner of Andrew Carnegie in 
Pittsburg is about starting the cooking school experiment on a large 
scale at his own expense. 

Dr. Caroline E. Hastings was qualified as the successor of J. C. 
Crowley at the last meeting of the Boston School Board. All the 
principals were re-elected with a single exception. In one case, 
the election was postponed to the next meeting. I can but think 
the election will go in favor of the master as he bas precedent, and 
several of the most influential men of the board in his favor. 
There is no truer man in the city, and it will be a shame if any 
solitary real or fancied mistake shall deprive a man of so promi- 
nent and useful a position. 

The following appointments were made: H. C. Shaw, English 
High School; Sylvia A. Richards, Eliot School; Helen A. Woods, 
Prince School; Julia E. Harrington, Harvard School; Alice M. 
Raymond, Warren School; A. N. VanDaell, director of modern 
languages; E. F. Holden, junior master, Charlestown High 
School; Margaret Holmes, Hugh O’Brien School; Gen. Hobart 
Moore, instructor of military drill; Martha S. Hussey, calisthen- 
ies, Girls’ Latin School; Helen D. Baright, calisthenics, Girls’ 
High School. Edward F, Holden, Charlestown High School, and 


Margaret Holmes, George Putnam School, resigned. 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Three colleges have given Maria Mitchell the degree of LL.D. 

— The number of school buildings in Chicago has almost doubled, 
—increased from 50 to 97,—in five years. 

— John Preston True has a thoroughly readable serial in St. 
Nicholas, entitled, ‘‘ Drill: A Story of School-boy Life.’’ 

— Ray Greene Huling, of the New Bedford High School, has 
written an able biography of Samuel Hubbard, of Newport, R. I. 

— Edward P. Jackson, of the English High School, Boston, had 
a popular poem in a recent number of Hurper’s Weekly, entitled 
** The Champion.” 

— The Easter number of [/arper’s Bazar, which is to be issued on 
March 24, will contain illustrations appropriate to the season, and 
a story by Rose Terry Cooke. 

— The Keith School, Chicago, issues a monthly, known as the 
Burroughs Gazette, in hovor of the first assistant superintendent of 
the city. It is creditable to the school. 

— John A. Walker, of the Dixon Crucible Company, has an in- 
structive and readable article upon ‘‘ Florida Pearls, Cedar Key, 
and Crystal River,”’ illustrated, as the opening article in the March 
number of Genius. 

— Some years ago the Crown Prince (now Emperor) of Germany 
was in the habit of dropping into a village school near to one of his 


country seats and listening to the schoolmaster instructing his flock 
of urchins. On one occasion the pedagogue had a telegram handed 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


EASTER SUNDAY. 


In her soft-cushioned pew, with mien demure, 
She sits serene, the little gray-robed saint. 

How sweet her peaceful face, how good and pure! 
Her simple gown, how exquisitely quaint!) 


Her well-gloved hands her dainty prayer-book bold, 
Her eyes downcast, her lashes brush her cheek. 
Ah! surely human lover must be bold 
To such an angel of his love to speak! 


Far are her thoughts from all gross earthly things, 
They dwell among the mansions of the blest 

In Heaven, where the angelic choir sings, 
And passions sink into eternal rest. 


The solemn service earthly envy quells, 
For her the sinful world is wholly lost ; 
She has no rivalry with other belles, 
She knows they know how much her bonnet cost, 


How it does knock the majesty out of majesty to spell it with 
a 

Possibly you never stopped to think of it, but the two-headed 
woman must be either very happy or very miserable every Easter 
Sunday. 

The man who ruleth his wife’s spirit is a great deal scarcer than 
he who taketh a city. 

Bob Ingersoll is so irreverent that, if he should see Death coming 
on a pale horse, he would look around right away for the red- 
headed girl. 

One of the authors of ‘‘ Beautiful Snow’’ lives in New York. 
The people would have mobbed him last week, but they couldn’t 
get at him through the drifts. 

Lieutenant Greely has written a magazine article answering the 
question, ‘‘ Where Shall We Spend Our Summer?’’ It is to be 
hoped that he isn’t trying to boom a summer resort scheme at Fort 
Conger. 

It is pathetic to think how much spring poetry was delayed in 
the mails during the snow blockade. 4 - 

The only difference between some poets and ordinary people is 
that the poets do not cut their hair. 


THE SAVING REDUCED, 


** Hallo, Jones,’’ said Bronson, ‘* glad to see you, old man! You 
saved me ten dollars last night.’’ 

**Saved you ten dollars! ’’ repeated Jones. ‘* How’s that ?”’ 

said Bronson, ‘‘ had a dream, you know, and thought 
that Tom Fielding came in and asked me to lend him ten dollars. 
Tom never pays, you know, but he’s such a good fellow I never 
could refuse him, and | was just going to hand over the money, 
when I thought you came into the room, and I woke up.’ 

said Jones, warmly. ‘‘Supposing you give 
me 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From March 14 to March 20 Inclusive.] 

— Bismarek quite ill. 

— Innumerable fatalities. 

— Parts of Holland flooded. 

— Serious fire at Milwaukee. 

— Emperor William’s funeral. 

— Reading strike declared off. 

— Sweeping floods in Hungary. 

— Popocatapetl exhibiting signs of life. 

— Three thousand Chicago printers striking. 

— The Wabash road to receive C. B. & Q. freight. 

— General Boulanger deprived of his command. 

— Post-oftices overwhelmed with accumulating mail. 

— The new Emperor's proclamation a pacific document. 

— Wreck on the Mexican National railway near Saltillo. 

— Death of Henry Bergh, founder of the A. 8. P. C. A. 

— Loss of the British steamer Exeter. But one survivor. 

— Vessels ashore at Delaware Breakwater. A dozen lives lost. 

— The validity of the Bell telephone patents at last established. 

— Forty vessels wrecked in Chesapeake Bay; thirty persons 
drowned. 

— Organization of the International Copyright Association at 
Washington. 

— The salaries of Custom House officials to be subjected to an- 
other cut-down. 

— Mr. T. L. Kimball made general manager of the Union 
Pacific railway. 

— A Mormon movement looking toward the control of New 
Mexico as a state. 

— The Wells, Fargo Express Company has bought out the Erie 
Express Company. 

— Great Britain, France, Spain, and Germany had a share of 
the recent blizzard. 

— A local government bill for England and Wales introduced 
into the House of Commons. 

— Eighteen coal barges wrecked on the Ohio River near Steu- 
benville. Navigation suspended. 

— A rumor that Rev. Sheldon Jackson, missionary to the Alas- 
kan Islands, has been drowned. 

— The storm in New York City was a veritable blizzard. Nine 
pilot boats wrecked in the lower bay. 

— The people of Manitoba at last successful in their railroad 
struggle with the Canadian government. 

— An express wrecked on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western road; one killed, 20 wounded. : 

— The cattle trust of Denver has just contracted to supply the 
French army with 150,000 beef cattle annually. 

— No communication between Boston and New York during the 
earlier part of the week, in consequence of the storm. 

— The tie-up on the Atchison road, throwing 4,200 men out of 
employment, is ended, having lasted only a few days. 


— Chinese treaty signed. The immigration of Chinese laborers 
prohibited for twenty years. An indemnity of $275,000 to be paid. 
— The Cuban, south bound on the Savannah, Florida, and 


to him announcing that his mother, residing some miles away, wos’ Western railway, went through a trestle seventy-five miles south of 


dying. 


The poor man looked appealingly at the Prince and handed Savannah last Saturday. ‘Twenty-four were killed and thirty-three 


him the message. ‘‘ Don’t dismiss the class,’’ said ‘* Unser Fritz,’’ | injured. 


‘*T will take your place,” and the Prince seated himself at the 


— The disastrous consequences of the earthquake in China were 


master’s desk, took the cane of authority, and taught, lectured, | not over-estimated. Reports from the scene of the Yellow River 


rapped knuckles, and gave the scholars the best hour they ever | 


had,—Beston Journal, 


floods place the number of lives lost at between 1,500,000 and 


? 1000, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of site; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Hrartsease AND Rue. By James Russell Lowell. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 8x5. Price, $1.25. 

It is with unfeigned delight that we open a volume of fresh 
poems from the pen of this most classic American p et, especially 
when it is bound, as this is, in the most dainty of holiday attire. 
Much of the “rue” of the volume has a memorial character, and of 
this class no poom is more beautiful than the noble tribute to 


Agassiz, dated Florence, Italy, 1874, which gives this true portrait : 


‘His magic was not far to seek,— 
Tle was so human! Whether strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sauk nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board; 
No beggar ever felt him condescend, 
No prince presume; for still himself he bare 
At manhood's simple level, and where’er 
He met a stranger, there he left a friend.” 


There are also tributes to Whittier, Hawthorne, Emerson, George 


William Curtis and others. 
For ** heartsease’’ are many delightful sonnets similar to 
A FOREBODING. 
“What were the whole void world, if thou wert dead, 
Whose briefest absence can eclipse my day, 
And make the hours that danced with time away 
Prag their funereal steps with muffled head ? 
Through thee, meseems, the very rose is red, 
Freeom thee the violet steals its breath in May, 
From thee draw life all things that grow not gray, 
Aud by thy foree the happy stars are sped. 
Thou near, the hope of thee to overflow 
Fills all my earth and heaven as when inspring, 
Kre April come,the birds and blossoms know, 
And grasses brighten round her feet to cling; 
Nay. and this hope delights all nature so 
That the dumb turf Ltread on seems to sing.” 
Among the epigrams, of which some are tender, others gay, is 
the following, entitled San Worsbip,’’ which runs as follows: 
‘If I were the rose at your window, 
Havplest rose of its crew, 
Every blossom f hore would bend inward, 
They'd know where the suushine grew.” 
and this on ‘‘ A Wager”’ : 
“We wagered, she for sunshine, T for rain, 
And | should hint sharp practice if | dared; 
For was not she beforehand sure to gain, 
Who made the sunshine we together shared ?” 
The book closes with these lines, written on Mr. Lowell's 


SIXTY EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 
As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 
The milestones tuto headstones change, 
Neath every one a friend.” 
There is, perhaps, more “ rue’’ than “‘ heartsease ’’ in the volume, 
for which the author apologizes in his exquisite introduction, saying : 
* Along the wayside where we pass bloom few 
Gay plants of heartsease, more of saddening rue; 
So life is mingled; so should poems be 
That speak a cousclous word to you and me.” 


Lire or JAmMes Russet, Lowey. By E. E. Brown, 
Author of Lives of Garfield, Grant, Holmes, and others, 12mo. 
321 pp. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.25. 

James Russell Lowell belongs to a remarkable group of Ameri- 
can authors, of which are Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
and other gifted contribators to the Atlantic Monthly in its early 
days. Mr. Brown sketches in a pleasing style his ancestry, boy- 
hood, early manhood, and his career as an author, lecturer, and 
diplomat. Few men have filled more positions with dignity and 
ability, at home and abroad than Me. Lowell. His B/glow Papers 
introduced him early to the world of literature, and his fame bas 
steadily grown at home and abroad until probably, taken all in all, 
he holds the foremost place in letters, of any American. Mr. 
Brown has added one of these handy books of interesting biogra- 
phy, that are a positive blessing to every well-furnished home 
ibrary. 


Lessons 1n Enciish GRAMMAR. By Alfred H. Welsh. 
Chieago: John C, Buckbee & Co. 234 pp., 7'¢x5. Price, Te. 
Professor Welsh has made for himself a linguistic reputation 

second to no author inthe country. His Development of English Lit 
erature, English Masterpiece Cour se, Essentials of English, and Com- 
plete Riv toric have marked him a ravenous student of literature ; 
an ingenious analyzer of literary characters, works, and periods; a 
healthful assimilator of the best ideas; a clear and vigorous thinker. 
The issue of Lessons in English Grammar, from such an author, is 
an important educational event, and we congratulate Messrs. Buck 
bee & Co, whose name alone is a guarantee of its successful intro- 
duction, vpon securing for school use a work from such a pen. 
Few men know how to be more thoroughly practical than Professor 
Welsh: he knows how to be simple and logical, and it is a great 
thing to have such a man familiar, at the same time, with the facts 
of language and the laws of its structure. He takes one sentence 
as the fundamental unit, and every word, phrase, or clause is con- 
sidered as related originally to that whole, as a fractional part 
thereof. The parts of speech are considered inductively with par- 
ticular instances held in the foreground as the basis. Concrete 
examples make an inevitable effect on the mind of the pupil. He 
is patient in the doing of one thing at a time, and doing it thor- 
oughly, His method directs attention forcibly to the meaning of 
what is studied. Ile takes no stock in the theory that our language 
is grammarless, but believes it to be perfectly logical; and he de- 
velops the whole science of language from his belief in the possi- 
bilities of such a grammar. He avoids the scholastic discussion 
that has overburdened the grammar of the scientists, and also 
avoids sacrificing correctness to the public clamor of making the 
study easy. The book will be welcome in many a schoolroom. 


Ivpustriau Lysrrvotion: A Prpacocic SocraL 
NECESBITY. Together with a Critique upon Objections Ad- 
vanced. By Robert Seidel. Translated by Margaret K. Smith. 
Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 160 pp., 744 x5. 

This work should be read by every friend and every opponent of 
manual training, by every one indifferent to its coming or staying, 
becaure it is the most vigorous, most sensible, most graphic pre- 
sentation of the question that has yet appeared in our language, 
either directly or by translation. he interest of Herr Siedel in 
this matter antedates that of Clauson-Kaas, his interest having 
been aroused by the following statement in the work of Karl 
Marx; In the education of the future, labor will be combined 
with gymnastics and instruction, because that is the only method 
of training symmetrically devel ped men, and is also a means of 
idereasing the productiveness of the community.” 

Clauson-Kaas advocated industrial education as a means of ele- 


i f do- 
vating the small trades because they were a declining form o 
eer 4 industry. Siedel considered this a false basis for the awe 
duction of a great educational plan; he therefore interested — 
in putting it on a pedagogical basis. This work is iter rom 
his famous reply to the objection raised against industrial instruc- 
tion in the Synod of the Canton of Zurich in 1884. The question 
which this book answers is: Is industrial instruction pedagogical y 
necessary, superfluous, or is it actually injurious ? He poe 
the errors, contradictions, and inconsistencies of the opponents o 
industrial instruction. The economic objections to industrial in 
struction : competition, speculation, diminution of the number of 
purchasers, misconception of the utility of division of labor. The 
plausible and legal objections to industrial education. — The child’s 
inclination for activity is sufficiently cultivated in the fam- 
ily; the father should instruct the son in his handicraft i compul- 
sory industrial instruction would interfere with the parent's rights ; 
the rural popniation require no industrial education. The objec- 
tions of «ducators and ph ver men to industrial education : The aim 
of the school and of indastrial instruction; can gymnastics secure 
harmonious d«velopment ? The school already pursues hand labor ; 
disciplinary and educational value of drawing, industrial, and 
science instruction; objective methods of instruction in forest and 
field ; objective and hand labor instruction ; industrial instruction 
cannot remedy the disadvantages of the present school system ; in- 
crease of hours for instruction; hand labor should be vacation em- 
ployment, and in childhood mere play; school hand labor and 
choice of a profession; the decline of the teacher's position ; the 
union of study and labor in the school; method of industrial in- 
struction. What do the classic educators say of industrial instrac- 
tion ? Educational and social necessity for industrial instruction, 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cuaucer Examinations. Edited 
with some remarks on Classroom Study of Shakespeare by Wil- 
liam Taylor Thom, M.A., Professor of English Literatare in 
Hollins Institute, Virginia. 12 mo. 346 pp. Price, $1.10. 
Boston ; Ginn & Company. 

This is a seeond edition of a work that has been found very useful 
in its suggestiveness ¢o the best methods of studying Shakespeare. 
Lt originally contained examinations in ‘* Hamlet ’’ and Macbeth,’ 

now enlarged by the examinations on ‘‘ King Lear,”’ ‘* Othello,”’ and 
** The Merchant of Venice,’’ to which the examination on ‘* Chau- 
cer’? has been added. Also a chapter on some aspects of Woman- 
hood in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Tennyson,’’ by Miss Bessie 
Porter Miller of Maryland. Professor Thom iu these examinations 
shows how Shakespeare, and the poets geverally, can be studied and 
taught in an exhaustive and systematic way in connection with a 
course of English literature in the high schools, institutes, and 
academies of the land. The methods of Professor Thom have won 
for him an international reputation, and have greatly promoted the 
careful study of Shakespeare. 


Uncte Sam at Home. By Harold Brydges. 12mo. 
244 pp. New York: Henry Holt & Company. Price, $1.25. 
It isa very rare thing that a more entertaining book comes to 
our table. ‘The clever English author deals freely in striking com- 
parisons, and indulges in much good-natured, keen satire, and sharp 
criticism of American boys, girls, dress,—paying special attention 
to bonnets,—the Anglomaniacs, the dude, the modes of recreation, 
and relaxation, social development in the city*and country, news- 
paper interviews, politics, foreign relations, ete. He is lavish with 
words of eulogy of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s”’ superiority in some things to the 
old world, and shows no mercy when picturing what he deems his 
weaknesses. He concludes his racy, fun-provoking sketches of 
humor, satire, and commonsense—a general medley—with a chapter 
in a slightly more serious vein, on ‘‘ manifest destiny,’’ and says 
‘there is much in the national progress of which America may 
justly feel proud, her population is already greater than any Euro- 
pean nation, except Russia, her marvelous progress in manufact- 
ures, her industrial achievements and the fact of her being, to a 
large extent the market, garden, and provision store-house of 
Europe, all point to America’s ‘‘ manifest destiny.’’ ‘* Her statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World is more than a gigantic toy; 
it is the symbol of her mission to mankind.’’ With such a tribute 
from an English observer of real ability to judge, Americans can 
well afford to langh at his humor, and the caricatures he draws 
at their expense. 


Nites’ ApvANCED GEOGRAPHY ; MATHEMATICAL, Puys- 
ICAL AND POLITICAL. Minnesota Textbeok Series. St. 
Paul, Minn, : D. Merrill. 134 pp. 11 x 10. 

This work contains a fall outline of mathematical geography 
with definitions and conclusions based upon what the pupil is re- 
quired to see and do, and is profusely illustrated. In the depart- 
ment of physical geography the influences determining the climate 
of each continent are considered with the moditications of the dif- 
ferent sections from elevation, slope, mountain ranges, proximity 
to the sea, ocean currents, winds, and rainfall. The plant and an- 
imal life of the globe also receive special attention, as does man in 
the different zones. Physical geography is made the foundation 
of political geography; the pupil’s horizon is broadened while he is 
prepared to study the different countries, peoples, and industries 
The page of hints to teachers is full of profitable suggestions. 
Maps and illustrations of the characteristics of the various countries 
abound, and there is a physical map of each country. 


Joun Burt, Jr, on Frenow as Sue 1s Trapvucep. 
By Max O’Rell. New York: Cassell & Company. 168 pp. 
6 x4}. For sale in Boston, by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.00. 
This book needed no such irresistably attractive binding to war- 
rant general public interest, but it needs a pen more facile than 
ours to give any idea of John Ball, Jr.’s statement of the fact 
he is born ; that he is deeply in love; that he wants to be an artist 
but neither his Parisian father nor the managers appreciate it; how 
he puts on a uniform and suffers the consequences ; how he secures 
a social position in England; how things look bad, then worse, 
then cheerful; how he makes the acquaintance of some public 
school boys, with whom he has experiences; how he understands 
the he to. The volume is 
peculiarly for teachers and pupi i 

very student of French will 


y Edwin Percy Whipple. i 

8x54. Price, $1.50. 
The writings of Mr. Whipple lose none of their interest from his 
decease ; indeed in some ways his essays gain in effectiveness from 
being now published. This volume is attractive from its being a 
compilation of some of his minor essays, so practical as to have less 
weight with him than with the reading publie. The essay on “ The 
Swearing Habit,’’ or the one on Domestic Service,’’ for instance 
would hardly have been chosen by him for the dignity of a volume, 
and yet they present him in an admirable light. It is perhaps the 


most serviceable of all his volu 
lished, is vooumes of essays that have been pub- 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS; 07, Travels in Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Samoa, and other Pacific Islands. By 
M. M. Ballou. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 405 pp, 8x5. $1 50. 
As Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, lie beyond our line of 

travel, we are in no condition to pass judg ment upon the reliability 
of this volume; bat whenever Mr. Ballou writes of any country 
about which we do know, we find that he has the rare instinct which 
sees the right thing at the right time in the right way, and he tells 
what he sees in such a way as to make it invariably entertaining. 
To us this volame is one of the most fascinating that has ever come 
from his pen, partly because he writes at white heat and partly 
because it is about countries so full of eventful change. It reads 
like a fairy tale, the unfolding of this land, the transformation of 
penal stations, into the most prosperous countries of the world 
almost in a single generation. We wish towns made a larger appro- 
priation for books of travel for school libraries. 


Tue Unrrep States YESTERDAY AND OF TO-MORROW. 
By William Barrows, D.D, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 41%pp., 
Dr. Barrows is the American genius in seeing the significant 

phases of Western life at every important period in the develop- 
ment of the past forty years. He loves the West in all its wildness ; 
he has pioneered as many states and territories as avy man who 
writes. He began early, has followed it persistently, and, what is 
most rare, he combines patience in research, reliability in obeerva- 
tion, accuracy of statement, with a vivid fascinating style. When 
he writes of a mining camp, you feel as though he has always been 
in them; when of a ranch, he has an eye single to the cow-boy; 
when of the school, he is the educator personified; when of philan- 
thropy, he is a specialist intensified. 


Tue Cuurcn Kinepom: LecturEs ON CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. By A. Hastings Ross. Boston avd Chicago: Congre- 
gational and Publishing Society. 375 pp., 9x6. Price. $2.50. 
No Congregationalist in this country, not excepting Dr. Dexter, 

combines more variety of experience and talent for writing the his- 
tory of Congregationalism, its relation to the universal ehurch, and 
its polity, than this author, who has presented in this volome an 
exhaustive review with an abundance of facts, with arcsumé of the 
doctrines and a digest uf the decisions of the Church. 


Sones THE PrtGrims. Edited by Rev. M. D. Bisbee. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Il. M. Dexter, D.D, Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 217 pp., 
6x4}. Price, 75 cents. 

Rev. M. D. Bisbee, librarian of Dartmouth College, has done a 
good thing for the school and home in this collection of nearly one 
hundred poems upon the Pilgrims. lle shows admirable taste in 
introducing the volume with a poem by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
whose Songs of History has had a greater sale, probably, than any 
volume of poems issued in many a day. Among the authors repre- 
sented in the volume are Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, 
Percival, Bryant. Ray Palmer, Margaret J. Preston, I. N. Tarbox, 
H.,”? and John Quincy Adams, 


Numser Stories. By L. J. Woodward. Boston : Ginn 

& Co. 166 pp., 744%5. Price, 45 cents. 

These lessons supplement the careful and systematic teaching of 
numbers from seven to one hundred. ‘The number is first thor- 
oughly studied by means of objects, after which the child reads a 
few pages of stories, using all the numbers then known. Most 
teachers have used the number-story idea to develop spoken Jan- 
guage; but the using of it for supplementary reading is to usa 
new thing. 


H. E. StauGur, Hightstown, N. J., has issued a valu- 
able little pamphlet upon Principles of Percentage Based on 
Reasoning. 


Rosert Luce, editor of The Writer, has published a 
twenty-five cent edition of Writing for the Press, a manual for ed- 
itors, reporters, correspondents, and publishers. 


AN exquisite Easter souvenir is issued by Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, consisting of 16 beautiful carols by Mrs. 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, printed on delicate cream-tinted pages, 
fastened together with a bow of blue ribbon. 


Harper & Broruers, in their “Series of English 
Classics for School Reading,” publish Tules of Chivalry and the 
Olden Time, selected from Sir Walter Scott, and edited with notes, 
by De. W. J. Rolfe. It also contains a brief life of Scott. 


Messrs. A. Lovett & Co., New York, issue A Popu- 
lar Mineralogy ard Geology (69 pp.), prepared by the best autbor- 
ities in Europe and America. It is an outline of the history of the 
earth from the creation, taking up the successive forms of life with 
their most striking characteristics. 


Tue Vicar OF WAKEFIELD, in the “ Knickerbocker 
Nugget Series,’’ with its richly artistic binding, exquisite illustra- 
tions, dainty type, and gem-like size, is the rarest shape in which 
Goldsmith's classic has yet appeared for the price. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Boston: Estes & Lauriat; $1.00.) 


Carv Betz, superintendent of Physical Culture of the 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., issues the third book (Light Gymnas- 
tics) in his series, ‘* A System ef Physical Culture for the Use of 
Schools,’’ This work deals with dumb-bells, wands, rings, and 
clubs. It is a thoroughly prepared, easily understood, exhaustive 
treatise upon this subject. 


Messrs. Damrett & Upnam, Boston, DeWolfe & 
Fiske, New York, issue Physical Culture, scientific and practical, 
for home and school ($1.50), by Prof. D. L. Dowd. ‘his is a 
presentation of a system of ‘‘ rational and practical physical cult- 
ure based onscientific principles.’’ Its aim is not to develop muscle 
for muscle’s sake, but for the sake of health, morality, and beauty. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tie Viewr of by price, Bos: 
Kiss for's Blow; by H.C. Wright; price, 0 cents—Easter 
Carols; price, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ; 


The Crime Agaiust 
Boston: D. by J. Ellen Foster; price, 60 cents. 


by William D. Howells; price, 60 cents. Boston; 
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Mar. 22, 1888. 


PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The annual reports of the county superintendents of the state 
bristle with suggestions and encouraging words. 

Aaron Sheely who has ministered to the wants of the schools of 
Adams County since before the late war, notes in his report the 
practical working and growth of the local institute. 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny County, pleads for local 
supervision. In a county so largeas his, it is practically impossible 
for one superintendent to look after the interests of such a vast 
number of schools, 

G. C. Stockdil retires from the superintendency of Armstrong 
County, and is succeeded by Marlin Bowser. In making his final 
report, he reviews the work of the past six years, and urges the in- 
crease of the teacher's tenure of office. 

Supt. J. M. Reed, of Beaver, offers some wholesome suggestions 
on the same subject. 

Superintendents Cessna of Bedford, and Likens of Blair, state 
that school interests, in their respective counties, agree substan- 
tially with former reports. 

David S. Keck, of Berks, who always looks after the financial 
interests of the State Teachers’ Association, reports but three fail- 
ures among his teachers, and takes a hopeful look at the future. 

W. W. Woodruff of Bucks, and Jacob W. Harvey of Chester, 
two of the oldest superintendents in the state, make final reports. 
Both have rendered distinguished service in the cause of education, 
and will long be remembered by a great army of grateful teachers 


in their respective counties. 

Supts. W. G. Russell and Lewis Strayer, in turning the work 
over to new hands, note the manifest advancement of educational 
work in Butler and Cambria Counties. 

H. L. Pearsall held educational meetings in every district in 
Cameron County except one, and notes with pleasure the interest 
manifested by the patrons of the school. 

Mr. T. A. Snyder is carrying on the good work in Carbon 
County, inaugurated by Dr. T. M. Balliet. He says that ‘‘progress”’ 
is still their watchword. 

Supt. Matt Savage, president-elect of the Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers’ Association, mentions the organization of local normal schools 
in Clearfield County, the object of which is to prepare teachers for 
the state normal schools, 

Supt. 1. L. MeCloskey, of Clinton, believes that the law relat- 
ing to the election of county superintendents should be changed. 

Mr. J. 8S. Grimes, who is serving a third term of eminently effi- 
cient service in Columbia County, reports a number of successful 
local institutes held during the year. 

J. W. Sturdevant, of Crawford, laments that such a large num- 
ber of beginners, who have had no previous training, are permitted 
each year to enter the field of teaching. 

Supt. D. M. Wolfe reports the erection of eight school buildings 
in Center County, and Supt. MeNutt says that the study of physi- 
ology and hygiene is rapidly gaining a foothold in the schools of 
Clarion County. 

Albert L. Stewart of Delaware, and R. V. Ritenour of Fayette, 
make their last reports, and are succeeded in the superintendeney 
by A. G. C. Smith and L. M. Herrington, two young and promis- 
ing educators. 

Supt. 8S. B. Shearer, of Cumberland, reports the erection of sev- 
eral new school buildings. ‘Two log houses are yet used for school 
purposes in Cumberland County. 

George R. Dixon believes that the work is slowly but surely pro- 
gressing in Elk County, and J. M. Morrison, of Erie County, says 
that in districts where the a-b-c methods were formerly worshiped 
new and more intelligent methods have been introduced. 

Superintendents Hillard of Forest, Disert of Franklin, Barton of 
Falton, and Herrington of Greene, all make final reports. 

Mr. M. G. Brumbaugh, who is untiring in his efforts to make 
the schools of Huntingdon second to no other county in the state, 
has done effective work in the line of supplementary reading. 

Superintendents Cochran, Hughes, and Auman, make compre- 
hensive reports of the schools of Indiana, Jefferson, and Juniata 
Counties. 

Lackawanna County appreciated the services of Supt. N. S. 
Davis, not only by reélecting him, but also by increasing his salary. 
Mr. Davis's report of the schools shows general progress. 

M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster, believes that intelligent supervision 
should be comprehensive enough to investigate and analyze the 
minor pulsations as well as to search into the cause and effect. 

Lawrence, Lebanon, Lebigh, and Luzerne Counties reélected 
their faithful superintendents; Mr. Sherrard laments the lack of 
the necessary and proper appliances in the schools of his county ; 
Mr. Bodenhorn speaks feelingly of the earnest and efficient direct- 
ors who will leave the ranks at the close of the current year; Mr. 
Knavss is proud, and justly so, of the success of the Allentown 
meeting of the State ‘eachers’ Association; and Mr. Coughlin, 
always business-like, discusses the value of education in a business- 
like way. 

Sept,’ Chien Lose is gratified with the work of the Lycoming 
County Institute, and reports but two failures in teaching. , 

Mr. Campbell of McKean County says that low wages (1) secare 
young teachers, (2) secure only poor applicants and untried teachers, 
and (3) drive all competent married men from the profession. 

Mr. McCreery laments that the teachers and directors of Mercer 
County are so much influenced by unfavorable public sentiment. 

The superintendents of Mifflin, Monsoe, and Montour Counties 
close their official labors with carefully prepared reports. : 

Mr. R. F. Hoffecker has organized a County Teachers’ Reading 
Cirele and modernized many of the methods of teaching employed 
in the primary schools of Montgomery County. _ ; 

In order to keep pace with the growth of educational ideas, Mr. 
Werner has advanced the standard of teachers’ qualifications in 
Northampton County. : 

“* The institutes of Northumberland County,’’ says Superintendent 
Wolverton, ‘‘ like the Nile freshets, have proved to be annual re- 
freshings to the work and workers in the canse of edavation.’’ 

From the region of the ‘Blue Juniata” (Superintendent 
Aumiller of Perry County) comes a plea for the abolition of the old 
wooden desk, the seat and desk forming a right angle. : 

Miss Avna Buckbee, who service in Potter 
ounty, in closing her report, outlines her plan of supervision. 

The reports of Superintendents Keeler, Kipp, Arird, and Lord 
are characterized for their brevity. y 

The southwestern portion of the state is fortunate in having the 
services of two such live and enthusiastic superintendents, George A. 
Spindler and G. H. Hagus. Their reports are brief, but directly 
to the point, 
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The reports of Superintendents Weiss, Boyer, Weller, Little, 
Kennedy, James, Cass, Johnson, and Williams bear the unmistak- 
able marks of experience and earnestness, and teem with suggestions 
of a thoroughly practical nature. 

Superintendents Ryan of Bradford and McNeal of Dauphin 
have many schools under their supervision. Mr. Ryan advocates 
paid directorship, and McNeal rejoices that the educational inter- 
ests of his county are so encouraging. WILL S. Monroe. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


Mrs. L. G. Hawley, principal of the Skinner School, read a de- 
lightful paper before the Chicago Institute, entitled ‘‘ Personal 
Recollections of the Chicago Schools.’’ She paid tender tributes to 
the men and women who labored faithfully and well in our schools 
thirty and forty years ago. She compared with clear comprehen- 
sion, and weighed with just appreciation, work of the past and the 
methods of the present. The finest passage in her paper was in 
eulogy of Jeremiah Mahoney, who, as teacher and journalist, did 
what no other man could have done,—not only for the schools of 
Chieago, but for the public schools in general. A keen satirist, he 
made pedantry on the part of demagogue or priest perilous. A 
loyal servant, he sneered at sham and subterfuges. In acknowl- 
edging Mr. Mahoney’s services, Mrs. Hawley alluded to the respon- 
sibility of editors of educational papers, of their power for good 
in the cause of education. 

After the reading of the paper, the Institute resolved itself into a 
love-feast, and many members spoke of their early experiences in 
the Chicago schools. To a looker-on the fact that most of the vet- 
erans are men and women still in the prime of life is a convincing 
fact of the rapid growth and development of the city of Chicago. 

At the Principals’ Meeting Miss Hartney, assistant superintendent 
of schools, read a paper entitled ‘‘ How I was Educated.”” After a 
preamble of definitions on education, Miss Hartney modestly 
educed the fact that she had not been educated. The paper was 
mostly laudatory of our present methods, especially in primary 
work as compared with those of the past. It elicited a discussion 
which called out séme of the soundest sentiments on the subject of 


methods and devices of the past and present from the ablest 
thinkers. 

Mr. Bartholf, one of the youngest members of the association, 
was very glad to learn that the world moved. but he believed hu- 
man nature to be much the same everywhere. Kind-hearted per- 
sons always existed, and an ill-natured teacher of to-day, although 
corporal punishment was abolished, could make a child’s life in 
school as miserable as any teacher of the past ever succeeded in 
doing. He referred to the portion of the paper in which the es- 
sayist referred to children as having no redress for wrongs inflicted 
upon them by the teachers of the past. 

Mr. Kirk of the Mosely, with the remark that he took a great 
deal of credit to himself for keeping quiet so long, proceeded to re- 
view the paper in a manner that called forth a burst of applause 
from the audience. 

Miss Burt, of the Cook County Normal, read a paper before the 
County Association, upon ‘‘ The Relation of Literature to Culture.’’ 
On either side of her were two beautiful etchings on handsome 
easels, which attracted considerable attention, and the supposition 
was that the essayist wonld refer to them in her lecture. 
The strongest feeling of man’s heart, in every age, has been his 
religion, hence Miss Burt affirmed the starting point of literature to 
be in mythology. All good literature calls us to worship. There 
is a human divine in every newsong. Poverty of quotation isa dis- 
tinguishing feature of an illiterate man. Newspaper writers draw 
on literature to embellish their ideas; Gladstone’s speeches and 
writings are permeated with Homer, and the same is true of all 
other great writers and speakers, admired for their elegance, 
force, and originality. The past reveals the present, and the pres- 
ent illumines the past. 

Miss Burt said teachers work for what superintendents value. 
If mere textbook knowledge, so as to be able to pass an examina- 
tion, they will study for that. Life is too short for both. Were 
Robert Browning called upon to pass an examination he would 
doubtless fail. Mere textbook knowledge, as compared with gen- 
eral culture, was like comparing the mammoth trees of California 
with the lichens growing on a rock in Greenland. If teachers are 
to have this broad culture, textbooks must step down and ont; it 
must be taken for granted, when the teacher commences her work, 
that she knows their contents. Epigrammatic literature, Miss Burt 
considered of little educational value, because all epigrams contain 
only half truths. The power of seeing entireties should be culti- 
vated. Faust was worth all the epigrams ever written. Imagi- 
nation may be combined with facts. The growth of thought is as 
interesting as the growth of a plant. Miss Burt closed her paper 
with a fine peroration illustrative of the origin of literature. 

A short paper was next read by Mr. McCarty, after which Super- 
intendent Lane announced Professor Tomlin, who gave a few sup- 
plementary instructions to the class of teachers to which he had 
been giving his course of lectures. 

Speaking of Professor Tomlin’s work, Mr. Lane referred to the 
beautiful pictures on the easels, of the harmony of sounds in nature 
which are crowded out by the din of the city. ‘‘ We want,’’ con- 
tinued Superintendent Lane, addressing Professor Tomlin, ‘‘ to in- 
trude into your house and home some remembrance of what you 
have done for us in aiding us to catch and interpret some of the 
things expressed in these pictures. I therefore present them to you 
with the grateful thanks of the teachers.’’ 

Professor Tomlin, who did not see through the ruse by which he 
had been brought there, until the last moment, was so overcome by 
his emotions that he could only express his thanks in a few feeling 
words, M. W. 


A COMMONPLACE LIFE. 


A commonplace life, we say, and we sigh ; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 


The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 

The flower that blooms and the bird that sings, 

But sad were the world, and dark our lot, 

If flowers failed, and the sun shone not ; 

And God, who sees each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The alumni of the State University are to codperate with the 
Local Board in the entertainment of the delegates to the National 
Convention. 

Gen. O. O. Howard recently delivered an excellent lecture on 
** Gettysburg.” at Mills College. 

Professor Babcock of Sacramento has been appointed deputy 
penton of schools in San Francisco, vice Philbrick, dis- 
missed. 

The 100,000 edition of the Bulletin of Information, relative to 
California and edueation, has beep issued. It is proposed to send a 
copy in the United States. 

ot less than 10,000 visitors are e ted at the mee of the 
National Association. ig? 

At the last meeting of the trustees of Mills College A. J. Ralston 
was made a member of the board. Miss C. K. Golding, who has 
been a teacher in the school for the past sixteen years, was granted 
a six months’ leave of absence on full salary, in recognition of her 
long and faithful service. 

Preparations for the National Convention are being made in every 
quarter. Late news is as follows: A chorus of 500 voices and an 
orchestra of seventy-five pieces are to be organized, and will render 
a splendid program. A ‘‘ joint committee ’’ will ask school trustees 
and boards of education throughout the state to dismiss schools for 
summer vacations so as to afford teachers an opportunity to attend 
the Convention. The Academic council of the State University will 
have charge of the department of higher education. The Commit- 
tee on Transportation has reported that tickets will be placed on 
sale in the East on June 15, and remain good for ninety days from 
date of purchase. Emil Carlsen has tendered his resignation as 
chairman of the Art Committee. Delegates are assured, by the 
Committee on Hotels, that charges will ‘*‘ be much lower than those 
that prevail in any other city in the United States.’’ Round trip ex- 
cursion tickets to and from San Diego are $22.50; Santa Barbara, 
$15; San Pedro, $18; San Louis Obispo, $10; Eureka, $15; Coast 
trip northward to Victoria, etc., not yet determined,—probably 
will not exceed $30; excursion to Mount Shasta by daylight, in- 
cluding sleeper, $13. 

The Kate Kennedy case remains about as before. The Board 
of Education was ordered to show cause why they should not be 
adjudged guilty of contempt in refusing to obey the mandate of 
the court to restore the teacher to her position. The attorney for 
the board filed notice of appeal to the Supreme Court. 

San Rafael is taking measures to establish a high school. 
The semi-annual examination of teachers in San Francisco begins 
on the 27th inst. 
The pupils in the senior division of the San Francisco Normal 
class will soon receive diplomas which entitle them to certificates. 
Those pupils who are under eighteen years old will receive certifi- 
cates when they reach that age. 
The first annual conference of college students in connection with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was held the 9th inst., con- 
tinuing three days. 
DAKOTA, 

Territorial Editor, W. R. TRIGGS, Dell Rapids. 

Arrangements for the spring institutes are in order. 

Irregular attendance in the country schools, caused by the severe 
storms, is a general complaint. 

The Territorial Department of Education is collecting statistics 
concerning the storm of Jan. 13. 

The South Dakota Reading Circle is accomplishing a grand work. 

Minnehaha County,—H. J. Whipple, superintendent,—supports 
@ flourishing association and a readable monthly, called The Minne- 
haha Teacher. It is a most efficient means of communication be- 
tween superintendent, teachers, and school officers. 

Prof. G. F. Wilkins, of Minneapolis, is a recent addition to 
Sioux Falls University. He takes a part of President Meredith’s 
work, in order that the latter may be more at liberty to work abroad 
in the University’s interest. 

Y. M. C. A.’s are being rapidly established in Dakota colleges. 
C. A. Bliss, president of the Board of Agriculture, speaks highly 
of the Madison Normal. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, GkO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

We have received the third number of Vol. I. of the Macoupin 
County School Journal. The paper is remarkable for size, locals, 
and excellent articles by county teachers. George Harrington, the 
county superintendent of Macoupin County is the editor of this live 
paper. May it live long and prosper. 

Colonel Parker attended an institute recently, held at Carrollton, 
in Greene County. 

W. W. Earnest, principal of the Nilwood School, will assist Pro- 
fessor Stiver at the Bunker Hill Academy during the spring term, 
beginning April 2. 

Prof. J. R. Harker, principal of Whipple Academy, is becoming 
quite popular. He is everywhere spoken of in the highest terms 
of praise, and the institution over which he presides is rapidly 
coming to the front. 

Frank Hall, superintendent of schools at Petersburg, anny 
read an able paper at the Waverley Institute. His subject was, “‘ 
Plea for Prospective Farmers and Mechanies.’’ It is spoken of by 
the Jacksonville Journal as an exceedingly clear-cut and thoughtful 

aper. 

4 Dr. Roberts, president of Lake Forest University, will deliver 
the address at the commencement exercises of the Peoria High 
School, June 22, 1888. 


KANSAS, 

The building which the Great Bend people erected for a Congre- 
gational Academy has been turned over to D. E. Sanders, who will 
use it for a private normal school. 

The state superintendent has added July 9 to the dates already 
announced in connection with the opening of institutes. This will 
be a strong temptation to institute workers who have San Francisco 
in anticipation. 

The city of Newton has voted $63,000 for the erection of two 
new school buildings. The results of the recent cyclone necessi- 
tate extensive repairs on some of the old buildings. — 

Harvey County schools hold an examination April 28 for grada- 
ation.on the work of Speer’s course of study. Superintendent 
Danner is making vigorous efforts to secure uniform grading 
throughout the county. 


MICHIGAN. 


The faculty of the Agricultural College are made happy on ac- 
count of a $15,000 appropriation from the United States for experi- 
mental pu 

Miss M. HL Ross, of Chicago, who has recently conducted a kin- 
dergarten class in Lansing, is now at Alma College, where she will’ 


remain several weeks for rest and literary work. 
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Dr. Geo. F. Hunting, of Alma College, is prov- 
ing himself the right man in the right place. This 
is the only Presbyterian College in the state. It 
opened its doors for the first time last September 
and already has nearly one hundred students en- 
rolled. Several of its chairs are mi ad endowed, 
and its corps of professors is an excellent one. 
Supt. CW. Mickel, of Ludington, who has 
made a fine record during the four years of his 
work there, has resigned to take the management 
of the Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Better pay is the reason. 


ALABAMA, 


The teachers and friends of education are anx- 
iously watching the action of Congress concerning 
the Blair Bill. A large majority of the teachers 
is in favor of the measure, and a strong senti- 
ment for it has been aroused all over the state. One 
of the strongest arguments used against the re- 
election of Senator Morgan is that he has opposed 
the measure. The live progressive element favors 
the bill and has worked hard to secare its passage. 

The state normal schools are growing in favor 
with the people, especially since they are being 
made true normal schools instead of local high 
schools and preparatory departments for colleges. 

President Mitchell, of the State Normal College 
at Florence, has awakened considerable enthusiasm 
by means of the institutes held last year at various 
points in the state, and by the practical and at- 
tractive methods which he is constantly introduc- 
ing into the school. 

The State Normal at Troy, in charge of Profes- 
sor Dill, is doing a good work and meeting with 
merited success. 


NEW YORK, 


Miss Gertrude Stephens, the popular and efficient 
teacher in Auburn, has resigned, and will return 
to her home at Fulton. 

A teachers’ institute was held Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 9 and 10, at Cohocton, Principal 
A. W. Horton, of Elmira, gave an address Satur- 
day afternoon, and Professor Waterbury of Gen- 
eseo lectured Friday night. 

Misses Jennie A. Payne, Maggie Kelley, Jennie 
MeGahn, and Libbie Brush have been appointed 
teachers in the South Glens Falls Union School. 

A Teachers’ Institute was beld in Fulton, March 
5and9. Dr. E. A. Sheldon and Mary V. Lee of 
the Oswego Normal School, Professor Albro of 
Fredonia, and Dr. Hoose of Cortland held the at- 
tention of the teachers with their excellent lectures. 

Prof, L. M. Miles will complete his course of 
lectures to his art class, begun at Leroy, at the 
Perry Academy. 

Teachers’ examinations for the first grade were 
held March 14 and 15 at the Court House in Gen- 
eseo, conducted by Commissioner Kueeland. Ex- 
aminations will be held for second and third grade 
certificates at Livonia, April 3, and at Fowlerville, 
April 7. 

Miss Carrie Hall has resigned as teacher in the 
Union School at Sandy Hill. Miss Dearstyne will 
take Miss Hall's place, and her position will be 
filled by Miss Clark. 

Ex-Commissioner Dillingham will take the place 
of Asa Dye, who has resigned as principal of the 
school in North Collins. 

Ida Jones of Leroy has been appointed teacher 
of the Stone Church School in that oity. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, U. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 
of St. Paul, 11.552; an increase of 2,000 over the 
corresponding time last year. A course of study 
has been adopted for the manual training school. 
Pupils who have completed the work of the seventh 
grade may be admitted to this school. Applicants 
for positions as teachers in the schools will be exam- 
ined March 24. The salary of the principal of a six 
teen-room school is $1,750 per year. The board ap- 
propriated $500 for the purchase of supplementary 
reading matter. ‘Two new schoolhouses are to be 
erected, one to cost $53,354, and the other $30,900. 

Supt. A. E. Engstrom, of Goodhue County, held 
an examination of teachers at Red Wing, March 
10. Over one hundred were present. Some forty 
districts in Goodhue County bave ordered school 
libraties,—twice as many as any other county, 
Honor due to Superintendent Engstrom. 

Waterville and Wabasha are among the districts 
that have taken advantage of the library law and 
have secured forty doliars’ worth of books for 
their schools. 

J. C. E. King, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, class of 86, has been elected to the 
principalship of the school at Ortonville, 


MISSOURI, 


The W. C. T. U. organizations are great educa- 
tional factors in this state. Free reading rooms 
have been established in many towns. 

Major J. B. Merwin, editor of the American 
Journal of Education and a warm supporter of 
the Blair Bill, delivered one of bis excellent lect- 
ures at Farmington, recently. He presented a 
very ugly picture of the illiteracy existing in some 
of the southern states. 

The Noithwestern Missouri Teachers’ Institute 


NEVADA. 
State Editor, LeRoy D. Brown, Reno. 


Genoa schools, and Miss Mary A. Marsh were re- 
cently married at Sacramento. They have the 
sincere congratulations of their many Nevada 


friends, 
The Reno public library has made a good be- 


plished elocutionist, a handsome sum for the library 
was realized. Professor Walter M. Miller and 
Supt. Orvis Ring have been appointed a committee 
to purchase books. 

Mr. Scott S. Lingo has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Hawthorne, the county seat of 
Esmeralda County. He will make his mark in 
the Walker River valley. His salary has been 
fixed at $100 per month. , 

State Superiotendent Dovey bas begun his annual 
ipspection of public schools. He proposes to visit 
all the public schools of the state before the close 
of the year. 

Rev. Charles Chenowith, who for fourteen 

years was the superintendent of schools for Hum- 
boldt County, has retired from educational work 
and is now residing at Winnemucca. 
United States Senator Stewart has introduced a 
bill which provides for the establishment of an 
Indian school for Washoe children at Carson City. 
Thus far the Washoes have been much neglected 
by the general government, and it is expected that 
the bill will pass. 


NEBRASKA. 

State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 
In January, York College had enrolled 104 stu- 
dents. 
150 students are in attendance at Lincoln High 
School. 
The committee appointed by the Baptist Asso- 
ciation have decided to take no further steps at 
present with reference to definitely locating the 
contemplated college. 
Chancellor Lippincott, of the University of 
Kansas, delivered the address before the faculty 
and students of the University of Nebraska, on 
charter day—15th of February. 
Hastings College has inaugurated the custom of 
beginning each term with an opening address. 
Professor Whicher will address the students at the 
opening of next term. 
State Superintendent Lane has in preparation a 
manual, ‘* Course of Study for Country Schools.’’ 
‘This work will be submitted to the county super- 
intendents’ section of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, after which it is to be published for the use 
of Nebraska teachers. 
The board of trustees appointed to locate the 
new uuiversity to be built under the auspices of 
the Christian denomination, met at Lincoln, Febru- 
ary ldth. It was decided to locate the new school 
at Lincoln; new buildings to cost $50,000. Some 
building lots and 321 acres of land have been do- 
nated. 
The city of Lincoln keeps in working order 
a circulating Jibrary for her school children. 
The system 1s about as follows: ‘There are books 
adapted to all grades. These books are tied in 
sets of ten and numbered consecutively. ‘l'wo of 
these sets are then placed at the disposal of each 
teacher during one month, she being held respon- 
sible for their safe return. Some teachers make 
as many as 400 loans each month, 


TENNESSEE, 


State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga, 
Hon. Frank M. Smith, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, has sent a circular letter to the various 
county courts of the commonwealth of the state, 
in which he says: (1.) let is your duty to elect a 
county superintendent of public instruction; (2. ) 
To levy a school tax; (3.) To lay off the county 
into suitable school districts; (4.) To audit all 
accounts of county officials, who handle school 
funds. He recommends that this court, in its 
selection of a county superintendent, choose a man 
of *' literary and scientitic attainments,” and also, 
when practicable of ‘* skill and experience in the 
art of teaching.’ A liberal salary is recom- 
mended to such a person for his services. Super- 
intendent Smith calis special attention to that tea- 
ture of the law which empowers the county court 
to maintain a public school in all school districts 
of the county tor at least five months in the year. 
This circular contains many other points of vital 
interest to our state educators. 
At the convention of county superintendents, 
called at Nashville, many questions of educational 
interest were considered, though but forty-one 
counties out of a total of ninety-six were repre- 
sented. 
Edwards Academy, at White Pine, is in charge 
of Professor Gardner, recently from Kansas, who 
bas proved himself an excellent instructor. 
There has been considerable sickness recently 
among the students of Maury Academy. One 
young lady died and others were dangerously ill. 
Prin. E. W. Doran, of Dandridge, is stud ing 
for the degree of Ph.D., in Cumberland Uni- 
versity. 
Principal Roberts is in charge of the Holston 
Academy at Newmarket. 


opened with an enrollment of ninety members. 


A graded course of study and uniform series of 


Mr. James L. Smith, superintendent of the 


ginning. At a musical and literary entertainment ' 
directed by Professor F. Lee Chauvan, the accom- | 


The system has been incorporated into forty-three 
out of eighty-nine schools of the county. Thus, 
Jefferson ranks next to Knox, in this respect the 
banner county of the state. : 

| Capt. pedis J. Porter, LL.D., president 
of the board of trustees of the University of Nash- 
ville, died recently after a lingering illness. The 
students of the Normal College, where he served 
or a time as chancellor pro tem, passed resolutions 
of respect referring to bis high Christian character. 

The Chattanooga schools have been running 
with one session for the past two months, owing to 
inclement weather. It gives satisfaction to both 
parents and pupils, and it seems to be productive 
of good results. 

School men are agog in Knoxville over the 
election of Rev. Mr. Lawrence, colored, as amem- 
ber of the board of education. . 

A fine set of phvsical apparatus has just been 
purchased for the Knoxville High School. : 

The total enrollment thus far for Kuoxville 
schools is 3144. 


UTAH, 


The state legislature just adjourned has put it- 
self on record in school matters. A bill providing 
for a free school system passed the House by 
a small majority, but was defeated in the Council. 
Later on, a bill passed both bodies providing that 
the school money should be divided among all 
schools, both public and private. The bill was 
vetoed by the Governor, thus the old school law 
stands the same as before, Many county superin- 
tendents favored the ‘* free school’’ law. 

The legislature, however, passed a much needed 
reform school bill. The school will be located in 
Weber County,—of which Ogden is the county 
seat,—and the directors will be the Governor, Ter- 
ritorial Secretary, and the prosecuting attorneys 
of five counties. The law makers generously pro- 
vided, also, for the education of deaf mutes for 
the next two years. 

Prof. C. E. Allen, formerly of Salt Lake Acad- 
emy, ‘‘Hammered Hall,’’ was a member of the 
‘ House’ from Bingham district.’’ 


WYOMING, 
From the report of Hon. John Slaughter, terri- 
torial superintendent, we learn that the schools of 
the territory are in a prosperous condition. The 
practice of frequent change of teachers becomes 
less popular from year to year. The report for 
the year ending Uct. 31, ’87, shows: School build- 
ings, 124; schools taught, 197; pupils enrolled, 
5,284; teachers employed, male, 52; female, 170; 
total, 231. 
The ‘Territorial University at Laramie City 
opened with an enrollment, in all courses, of sixty- 
two. The faculty consists of John W. Hoyt, 
LL.D., president, and professor of history and 
science; J. D. Conley, A.M., secretary, and pro- 
fessor of physical science; Aven Nelson, A.B., 
professor of biological science; W. 1. Smith, A.B., 
professor of English literature; A. M. Sawin, 
mathematics; J. F. Soule, Latin and Greek; Miss 
Elizabeth Arnold, German and French. ‘The 
board recommends an appropriation for next year 
as follows: Salaries of instructors, $11,700; com- 
pleting building, apparatus, ete., $35,000. 
Miss Estelle Bullock, who has taught in the 
primary schools of Cheyenne for the past five 
years, was married recently to Mr. Chas. Chand- 
ler. Miss Nellie Dwyer, of Hinsdale, Mass., is 
her successor. 
The corps of teachers at Cheyenne now numbers 
twenty-seven. A teachers’ meeting is held on the 
last Saturday in each month, 
E. 8. Hallock has charge of the school at Evans- 
ton; J. W. Mathews, at Carbon; Geo. W. Davis, 
at Laramie City; and J. B. Blazer, at Rawlins. 
Laramie City, like many other university towns, 
is without a high school. 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, has 
been engaged to conduct the Territorial Teachers’ 
Institute, which convenes in Cheyenne, August 
next. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— A new evening school has been opened in 
Dover. The age of the pupils averages twenty 
years; Mr. Pease is the teacher. ‘There are no 
sessions Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 

— The school board of Manchester has amended 
its rules, requiring school teachers to make a ree 
ord of every case of corporal punishment, and r- 
port at once to the superintendent. 

— Albert L. Bartlett has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Haverhill. . 

— Dover has decided to furnish free textbooks 
‘o its schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The forty-first aunual meeting of the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association will be held this 
year in Quiney, May 11. Among the features of 
this year’s gathering will be an exhibit of school 
work, and contributions are expected from every 
town in the county. Efforts are being made to 
make this one of the most successful meetings of 
the association. Pres. Frank H. Dean is busily 
engaged upon the program which is now nearly 
complete. It will be published with all particulars 


textbooks have been adopted in Jefferson County. 


— The annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Friday, April 27. A fall pro- 


‘gram will be published as soon as issued. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— The Rhode Island legislature has under con 
sideration a bill seeking to make free textbooks 
compulsory. Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D , for many 
years superintendent of Providence public schools, 
Supt. Fred Sherman of Pawtucket, and Hon, 
Nicholas Van Slyck of Providence, have ap. 
peared before the committee having the Dill in 
charge, and have opposed it. Commissioner 
Stockwell, Supt. MceFee of Woonsocket, and Supt. 
John D, Reynolds of Bristol, have spoken before 
the committee in its favor. 

— The public schools of Johnston, under the 
care of their superintendent, Prof. W. E. Wilson 
of the State Normal School, have steadily im- 
proved in efficiency. At present there is a move- 
ment on foot to change from the district to the 
town system, and it will probably succeed. 

Warren.—Rev. Louis A. Pope has been elected 
chairman of the school committee. Mr. H. F. 
Champlin succeeds Hon. B. M. Bosworth, who de- 
clined a reélection to the board. 

Two sons of Hon. Sidney Dean, Walter and 
Arthur, have made a generous donation to the 
Warren High School library, which now contains 
upwards of five hundred volumes. 


Providence.—The pupils of the Oxford Street 
School, of which Mr. George E. Church is princi- 
pal, recently gave a very creditable exhibition of 
industrial work in the school hall. The work for 
the exhibition was done entirely outside of school 
time. 

Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the Normal School, was 
one of the prominent speakers in the Republican 
State Couvention held in Providence, Thursday, 
March 15. 

The Newport school committee, at their last 
meeting, indorsed the resolutions prepared by 
ex- Lieutenant-Governor Fay in regard to the high 
character and attainments of Miss Helen M. Ward, 
a teacher in the Newport schouls, who died in 
December of last year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Statistics show that the state employs four hun- 
dred new teachers every year. 

The cost per capita of registered children in the 
schools of the state for 1887 was $13.12. For 
each child ennumerated, $10.76. For each ehild 
of the average attendance, $20.89. 

The State Normal School at New Britain is in 
a flourishing condition and numbers 202 pupils. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— President J. C. Price, of Livingstone College, 
a prominent North Carolina institution, has been 
tendered the position of Minister to Liberia. 


— Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., has written a long 
letter to the London Times from Berlin, in which 
he compares the educational status of Germany 
with that of England, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. 


— Professor Swift, professor of languages in 
Plateau Academy, Montreal, has been committed 
to the Longue Point Asylum for the Insane. Pro- 
fessor Swift is master of twelve languages, and is 
said to be the finest Shakespearian scholar in 
Canada. 


— Some of the most richly endowed institutions 
in the country are: Stanford’s University in Cali- 
fornia, $20,000,000 ; Girard College, $10,000,000; 
Columbia, $5,000,000; Princeton, $3,500,000; 
Harvard, $3,000,000; Lehigh, $1,800,000; Cor- 
nell, $1,400,000, 

— An uncertain report is running through the 
press, announcing the death by drowning, of the 
Rev. Mr. Sheldon Jackson, the noted Indian mis- 
sionary in charge of the government schools of 
Alaska. The dispatch comes from Victoria, 
B. C., dated the 14th inst. We do not eredit it. 


— The English universities at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are exerting a strong and widely-felt in- 
fluence in behalf of a commercial education as de- 
finite and thorough in all its features as any well 
recognized department of university training. ‘The 
movement is meeting with favor in many direc- 
tions. 


— Among the candidates for the position of the 
late De. P. LH. Meil, chanceijlor of the University 
of Georgia, the following are prominently men- 
tioned: Prof. L. H. Charbonnier, of the univer- 
sity, Prof. H. C. White, of the university, and 
Dr. W. L. Brown, president of Alabama State 
College. 

_ — Wm. M. Croan, of the Western Normal Col- 
ege at Shenandoah, lowa, has sent Miss Minnie 
Freeman papers that will admit her to the Western 
Normal College free of all expenses for one school 
year, also a lite membership in the school, admit- 
ting her to any regular department for life, free 
of all tuition charges. 

— The English association for the Promotion of 
Technical Education are urging upon the pub ic 
the necessity and value of such training with 
a skill and energy that augur well for the 
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success of their plans. Home and foreign blue 


CLARK'S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


From WILLIAM Hanp BROWNE, Professor in 
Johns Hopkins University: — 1 have now had time to 
examine Clark’s Rhetoric, and I consider it superior 
for teaching purposes to any work of the kind that I 
have ever seen, I shall both use and recommend it 

From C. P. WILt ox, Professor in University of 
Georgia: — It is eminently practical — one of the 
most business-like text-books that I have ever ex- 
amined, 1 shall certainly recommend it, 


CLARK'S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. | 


From BENJAMIN SMITH, Professor in Swarthmor 
College: — Having used Clark's Rhetoric for some 
time as a supplementary text-book, I have more 
Lonege | found it most acceptable for regular work in 
some of my classes. The chapters on the “structure 
of Sentences” and “‘ Paragraphs,” presenting these 
subjects in a novel and fresh manner, are especially 
suggestive and satisfactory, while the abundaut| 


material for practical illustration throughout the|t 
book Fenders it @ valuable assistant to the teacher. | Work. 


CLARK’S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. | 


From M. H. RICHARDS, Professor in Mulenberg | 


| College, Pa.. : — Stating truly the condition of imper- | 


fect. preparation in which most of those who teach | 


| Rhetorie find their students, it presents a course of | 


Study admirably adapted to the necessities of the 


, Case. If used as indicated by the author, it will fur- 


nish all needed drill in matters of detail * * * 
While it will be found amply sufficient in the direc. 


work, I will introduce the 


CLARK’S PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


_rrom W. 8S. MILNER, Professor in University of 
Toronto: — Lam exceedingly pleased with the com- 
mon-sense and practical way in which he has carrie 
out his plan. Of the great number of such books, 
his is the only one I Know that promises to be of 
real service. It is fouuded on the principle that ** we 
learn to do by doing,” aud that theory comes afier 
experience, A Sample Copy. 31.00. 
MENRY HOLT & €O., 
29 West 234 Street, New Kerk, 
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books, the writings and experience of specialists, 
the results of technical training, are all Jaid under 
contribution to furnish the literature of the move- 
ment. 

— In selecting Mammoth Cave as the place of 
their next meeting, the Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association has done a wise thing. Many teach- 
ers beyond the limits of Kentucky, will embrace 
this opportunity of making a personal study of the 
wonderful and supremely interesting attractions of 
this much-written-of natural curiosity. The meet- 
ing will open July 3, closing in ample time to 
make connections with San Francisco. Very low 
rates will be secured, both for hotel accommoda- 
tions and for trips into the cave. The railroads 
will make the usual reductions. 


— For every heroine there should be a hero. 
Mr. George A. Henrv, late of Ohio. but now 
teaching near Lyons, Neb., was placed in cireum- 
stances daring the blizzard of January 12, that 
tested his mettle, and proved him worthy of the 
sincere respect, deep gratitude, and high praise 
that is accorded him by the parents and loving 
friends of eight little scholars who were in his 
charge, and who remained with him all through 
that dreadful night when so many met their deaths. 
Nebraska may well be proud of the heroism of its 
teaching profession. 

— After much deliberation, it has been decided 
by the Educational Council of Austria, that the 
ery som to marry shall not be absolutely with- 

eld from female teachers, but that the local an- 
thorities shall throw in their way as many impedi- 
ments as possible. We would like to see a scrap- 
book made up of the comments that will be made 
on this decision by the humorists of America. It 
would not be uninterestiog to note, also, the vari- 
ous interpretations that the ‘local authorities ”’ 
will put upon it. We hope, at least, they are in- 
genious, as they must needs be, to attain any suc- 
cess in carrying out the purpose of the law. 


= The following is a list of the state and terri- 
torial superintendents of public instruction, revised 
and corrected to date : 


Alabama, Solomon Palmer, Montgomery. 
Arkansas, W. I. Thompson, Little Rock. 
California, I. G. Hoitt, Sacramento. 
Colorado, L. S. Cornell, Denver. 
Connecticut, C. D. Mine, Hartford. 
Delaware, ‘I’. N Williams, Dover. 
Florida, A. J. Russell, Tallahassee. 
Georgia, J. S. Hook, Atlanta, 

Illinois, Richard Eiwards, Springfield. 
Indiana, H. M. LaFollette, Indianapolis. 
Towa, Henry Sabin, Des Moines. 

Kansas, J. H. Lamhead, Topeka. 
Kentucky. J. D. Pickett, Frankfort. 
Louisiana, Warren Easton, New Orleans. 
Maine, N. A. Luce, Augusta. 

Maryland, M. A. Newell, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts, J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
Miehigan, J Estabrooks, Lansing. 
Minnesota, D. L. Kieble, St. Paul. 
Mississippi, J. R. Preston, Jackson. 
Missouri, W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City. 
Nebraska. G. B. Lane, Lincoln. 

Nevada, W. C. Dovey, Carson City. 

New Hampshire, J. W. Patterson, Concord. 
New Jersey, C. W. Faller, Trenton. 

New York, A. S. Draper. Albany. 

North Carolina, S. M. Finger, Raleigh. 
Ohio, E. ‘T. Tappan, Colaumbus,. 

Oregon, E. B. McElroy, Salem. 
Pennsylvania, E. E. Uigbee, Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island, T. B. Stockwell, Providence. 
South Carolina, J. H. Rice, Columbia. 


Tennessee, F. M. Smith, Nashville. 
Texas, O. H. Cooper, Austin. 

Vermont, Justin Dartt, Springfield. 
Virginia, J. L. Buchanan, Richmond. 
West Virginia, B. S. Morgan, Charleston. 
Wisconsin, J. B. Thayer, Madison. 


Alaska, Sheldon Jackson, Sitka. 

Arizona, C. M. Strauss, Santa Fé, 

Dakota, A. S. Jones, Olivet. 

District Columbia, W. B. Powell, Washington. 
Idaho, S. W. Moody, Boise City. 

Montana, A. C. Logan, Helena, 

Utah, P. L. Williams, Salt Lake City. 
Washington, J. C. Lawrence, Garfield. 
Wyoming, J. Slaughter, Cheyenne. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
To members of the National Educational A ssocia- 


tion, and all teachers who are desirous of attending 
the meeting of the Association in San Francisco in 
July next, 

The Union Pacific Railway, The ‘‘ Overland 
Route,”’ with its fine road-bed, steel track, and its 
trains of the most laxurious cars of Pallman's 
latest designs, offers you the opportunity of a life- 
time, to visit the Pacifie Coast at a comparatively 
trifling cost. Don’t neglect the opportunity. 

The Union Pacific Riilway’s new train, called 
“THe OVERLAND FLYER,’’ shortens the time 
between Council Bluffs and San Francisco about 
seventeen hours, practically reducing the {jme 
from all Eastern cities one full day. 

The round trip excursion tickets to California 
for the Educational Excursion will be made good to 
go via Denver, Colorado, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in either direction; and it is probable that at Den- 
ver and Ogden, round-trip tickets at low rates 
will be placed on sale to all points of interest and 
pleasure in Colorado and north from Ogden to 
Yellowstone Park, Shoshone Falla (the peer of 
Niagara), and all points of interest in Idaho and 
Montana. 

It is also probable that at San Francisco, round- 
trip tickets, at reasonable rates, will be on sale by 
the Southern Pacific Co., to all pleaswtre and scenic 
resorts in the state. 

Take the Union Pacific Railway and save time 
and expense. For information in regard to rates of 
fare, routes, etc., call upon or address, R. Ten- 
broeck, General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway, 
New York City; W. S. Condell, N. E. Pass. 
Agt., 290 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; J. 8. 
Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., or E. L, Lomax, A. G. 
P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Teachers en route to the annual meeting 
of the National Educational Association, 
to be held at San Francisco, July 17th to 
20th, 1888, should see that the RETURN 
PORTION of their tickets, as issued them 
at Council Bluffs, Pacifie Junction, Atchi- 
son, Kansas City, or St. Louis, READ 
FOR THE RETURN TRIP from SAN 
FRANCISCO via THE SHASTA 
ROUTE (the all rail line between San 
Francisco and Portland, Ore.), PORT- 
LAND, TACOMA, and the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. This is the 
ONLY ALL RAIL LINE to the YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL Park, and the only one of the 
TrANs-CoNnTINENTAL lines running 
Cars. 

For full information as to the rates, 
tickets, copies of YELLOWSTONE Park 
maps, 1888, WonDERLAND, ete., address 
or call on your nearest ticket agent, any 
authorized representative of this company, 


or 


CHAS. S. FEE, G. P. & T. A., 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 


St. Paul, Minn. | 


DEAD PEOPLE. 


are walking around in our midst all the time; 
dead to ambition, enterprise, and progress, they 
never get on, and live and go down in obscurity 
and poverty. Live people should write Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Maine, and learn how to make $1 
and upwards per hour. All is free, and after 
learning all, should you conclude not to engage, 
no harm is done. You can live at home and do 
the work. Either sex, all ages. A great reward 
awaits every worker. Write and see. Capital 
not needed; you are started free. All can do the 
work. No special ability required. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Dietion- 
ary, is more pees seen on the primary teacher's 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON, 


> 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 

You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- . 


versation, by Dr. Ricu. 8S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 


each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
+ tions, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, Part + 


» 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 


> 


NATIONAL 


Summer Schools { uit 
COMBINED. 


At Round Lake, July 10, 
At Saratoga, . July 24, 


DEPARTMENTS, FACULTY, AND BRANCHES. 


WEEKES. } 16. Gymnastics Founded on Anatomy. (Two Weeks.] 
Dr. MARA L. Prat?. Boston, Mass. 


1._SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
Pedagogics. [Two Weeks.) 


[FouR 


Prof. W. H. PAYNE. Chancellor University of Nashville. 


2. Psychology. [Two Weeks.] 


TuHos. M, BALLIET, Superintendent Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


3. Mind Studies. (One Week.) 


Dr. JEROME ALLEN, University of New York, 


17. Kindergarten. [Two Weeks.) 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Free Kindergarten, New York City. 


18. Methods in Physiology, Hygiene, and Alcohol. [2 Wks.) 


EDWIN F. KIMBALL, Bennett School, Boston. 


19. Commercial Arithmetic. [One Week ] 


Cuas. E. Simpson, ) nstructor in Riverview Acad., Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


Methods in Languages. [Three Weeks.) 20. Methods in Teaching Reading in Gram. Sch'Is. [2 Wks.) 


Rort. C. METCALF, Supervisor Boston Schools. 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training Sch., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


5. Methods in Ceography. [three Weeks.) 


ALEX. E. Frve, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss E. M. Re ep, Principal Training School, ReadingPa. German. 
Prof. O. H. 8. ScHweTSKY, Berlitz School, Boston. 


WALTER 8S. PERRY, Supervisor Drawing, Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, N.Y. 22. French. 
Prof. J. D. GATLLARD, Albany, N. Y. 


6. Methods in Drawing. [Four Weeks.) 


Mrs. H. J. CANTER, New York City. 
7. Methods in Numbers. (Two Weeks.) 


Miss E. M. REED, Principal Training School, Reading, Pa. 


8. Methods in History. [One Week.) 


WALTER S. PARKER, Everett School, Boston. 


9. Model School. [Two Weeks.) 


3.—SCHOOL OF ART. 


Prof. L. Ae BUTTER#IELD, Monrve College of Oratory, Boston. 


2.—_SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


[Five WEEKS] 


[Five WEEKs.] 


23. Drawing and Painting in Oils. 


24. Composition. 


25. Decorative Art. 


Prof. B. R. F1rz, of New York, Instructor and Manager. 


Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training Sch., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


10. Methods in Penmanship. 


H. W. S#AYLOR, Supervisor of Penmanship, Portland, Me. 
[Two Weeks.] 
Miss N. E Boyp, RKroadway Primary School, Chelsea, Mass. 


Methods in Primary Reading 


(Practical Work with a Class.) 


Prof. L. A. Buttertield, [Instructor in Dartmouth College. 


{2. Methods in Natural History. (One Week.) 
Miss JENNIE M. Axms, Teacher of Natural History, Boston. 


13. Civics. [One Week.] 
Dr. Ep. W. Bemis, Buffalo, N. Y. 


14. Methods in Arithmetic. [Two Weeks.] 
A. W. Norton, Principal Grammar School, Elmira, N. Y. 


15. Methods in School Management. [One Week.] 
Prot. W. H. Payng, formerly lustructcr in Pedagogy, Univ. of Mich. 


4.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


26. Piano and Harmony. 
Ep. D. HALB, Instructor in New England Conservatory of Music. 


27. Voice and Sight Singing. 
A. W. KEENE, Instructor in New England Conservatory of Music. 


5.—_SCHOOL OF ORATORY. [Four Weeks.) 


[Five WEEKs.] 


28--30. Phonics, Elocution, and Oratory. 
Prof. L A.BUTTERFIELD, A. M., F.8.80., Dartmouth College, and 


Monroe College of Oratory, Boston. 


6.—Type Writing and Phonography. [Five WEEES. } 
Miss Jessica A. YATES, Northrop’s Commer. School, Albany, N. Y. 


3H Board the lowest in any Summer School,—$3.50 to $7.00. Large circular (50 pages) now ready; send for it. 


Address Caas. F. Kine, Director, Boston Highlands, Mass.: or WALTER S. PARKER, Seo’y, Reading, Mass, 


— It is said that when Gen. Robert E. Lee came 
home from the war, his wife found unopened a 
bottle of brandy she had placed in his trunk, to be 
used in case of sickness. He never touched tobacco. 
He refused promotion to an officer who drank, 
saylog, ‘‘ I cannot place in control of others one who 
cannot control himself.’’— Treasure Trove. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 
A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
: money and secure the best! 
hvery lady knows and appre- 
clates, the privilege of hav- 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon,handy for the thousand 
and ove tasty and useful 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, and 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
gold for, would create a 
large pill of ex pense, 
and therefore debars a 
pat many from in- 
their tastes in 


this direction. Realiz- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among the 
large importing houses 
of America which 
hey would be willing 
to dispose of in bulk, 
for a small fraction of 
their cost, to any one 
capable of 
largely, we instituted a 
search, resuliing In our 
obtaining the entire 
stock of S11k and Satin Ekibben Remnants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
free; nothing like it ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladics 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods abso’ free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in this direction, and can offer an im- 
a@enscly, varied, and most comp!cte assortment of ribbons, in every 
eoncelvable shade and width, and all of excellent oe ’ adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scorfs, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, ctc., etc. Some of these remnants ran 
three yards and L pany in length. Though remnants, all the 
tterns are new an 


monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to ju on to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very larg< cand band. 
ely illustrated ; regular price 75cts. peryear. Send 35 cents and 
we will send it to you for a trial year, and will also send free a 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4 subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes, The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the a referred to, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; tt Is in 
after and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer ia order to at once secure 250,000 new enbscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with @ 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so, The money required is but a small frac~ 
ston of the price you would have to pay atany store fora much 
smaller assortment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known; 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe delive' 
ranteed, Money refunded to any one not perfectly satisti 
ter cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appear again, 
Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINB 


A Prize of $10 to the teacher finding the larg- 
est number of grammatical errors in our book 
of testimonials. (A copy will be sent free to any one 
on application.) Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CH/CAGO. 


[Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. 
The date after each indicates when the teacher is 
wanted to —. In each case our recommendation 
is requested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and in West, $1600 
(Fall Mathematics in College, $2000 (Fall 
Natural History, College, $1800 (Fal!) ; Physies, $2200 
(Fall); German, Greek, and Latin, College (German 
lady preferred); in West, Grammar Grade, $700; In- 
termediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 

Commercial Department, College (April or Fall) ; 
Partner in Normal College (s00n); Protessor o 
Science and Mathematics, Normal Aare or Fall); 
Vocal and Instrumental! Music, College, South (at 
onee or Fall); Three Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar teachers for Colorado, (Fall) $600 to $750; 
French and German. Western College, Lady, (now 
or Fall); Primary and Kindergarten training teacher; 
Shorthaud, Telegraphy. College (Fall) ; 
Toniec-Sol fa. teacher (Fall) ; Latin and Greek. Col- 
lege. M. . (Fall); Principal Primary Schuol, West, 


1 
ae Address ORVILLE BREWER, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


[Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have the etiowing vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vacancies reported by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of school 
boards (not authoritatively), by suberdivate teach- 
ers, and by superintendents. We have not as yet 
heen asked to recommend teachers for these places, 
but can refer teachers to them. 

Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematics, 
$1600. High School Principalship, $1900. Same, 
$1600. Another $1000. Superintendency, $2200. An- 
other, $1500 Lady High school Principalship, $800. 
Sciences, $1500. 

Modern Languages, April 1) College ; Chemistry 
and Physies, College, Fall ; Greek, $2000 ; College, 

Fall); Principal High School, Indiana en $800 ; 

upt., Michigan, $1000; German, High School, $1000; 
Modern Languages, High School $850; College Presi- 
dent (Minister preferred), (Fall) $1500-$2000 ; En- 
glish Composition. Lady, $1000 (Fall); High School 
Principal, N. Y. State, (Fall,) about $1400; Principal 
Ladies’ Seminary, West, $1200; etc., etc. 

Will it not pay you to write for circulars and learn 
what we are doing to help teachers? 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET. CHICAGO. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


OTANY. HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


7 rice. 

Title. Author. Publisher. 
Baco in the Sonnets. Hosmer The Bancroft Co, San Fran, & 
The Trath About 1 ristrem Varick. - Saltus Belford, Clarke, & Co,N Y, 1 3 
Itisthe Law. - - - Wilson 50 
Haschisch. - - - Brentano a, NY, 1 00 
- - pable Charles Scribner's Sons, NY. 
Society ingRome Under the Caesars. nge 2 
National Perils and Opportunities. - The Baker & Taylor Co, N Y, : <4 
A Life Interest. - Alexander Henry Holt & Co, NY, 80 
Origin of the Disciples of Christ. - Whitsitt A C Armstrong & Son, N Y, ry 
One Maid’s Mischief. - - Fenn D Appleton & Co, NY, 1 BO 
International Law. - Levi 15 
The Case of Mohammed Benani. 30 
Why we Believe the Bible. - Ingraham 5 00 
Architectural Drawing. - Spiers Cassell & Co, N Y,_ y 1 25 
A Visit to Europe. Fairbanks Catholic Pub Soc, N aR 
The Lake Age in Ohio. - - - - Claypole Robert Clarke & Co, Cin, 3 00 
Initials and Pseudonyms. -@- Cushing T Crowell & Co, N ¥, 
T § Denison, Chicago 50 

The ‘Mysterious Doctor. - Stanley G W Dillingham N Y, +4 
Black Ice. - : - ‘Tourgéee Fords. Howard, & Hurlburt. Ny, 
Decay of the Christian Church. - - - Grumbine Chas H Kerr & Co, Chicago, 50 
Educational Topics of the Day. Klemm Lee & Shepard, Boston, +4 
thel’ t Ashton. Dawes ) Lothrop Co, Boston, 
Ghost Stories - Molesworth Macmillan Co, Ny, + 4 
Popular Tales. - - - - Perrault ” 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


A OLD MonsterR.— A cruel old mon- 
ster was ‘‘ Giant Despair,’’ as pictured by Bunyan 
in Pilgrim’s Progress. His plan was to drive peo- 
ple to desperation by making them low-spirited 
and wretched; in other words, by giving them 
mental and spiritual dyspepsia. Having got them 
into this state of misery, he made an easy capture 
of them. 

When an invalid is betty run down by dyspepsia 
or lung trouble or by any chronic disorder, the dan- 

er is of becoming 80 weak as to despair of recovery. 

his is more especially the case where sufferers 
have tried one thing and another in hope of cure 
but without success. A lady who for five years ha 
been almost hopeless, concluded as a last resort to 
try Compound we Her trouble had been 
chronic irritation of the bowels. She had been al- 
most entirely unable to walk; eating had been tor- 
ture. To these distresses had been added a severe 
attack of rheumatism. After using Compound Ox- 
ygen for three months she wrote to express her 
gratitude for being brought out of her maeery. She 
says, ‘I frequently met with remarks of this kind. 
‘if you get well, no one need despair,’ so you see it 
speaks for itself in my altered condition.” 

This good work should be known by everybody 
who wants to deal a blow at “Giant Despair.” 
Write for pamphlet treatise to Drs. Starkey and 
Palen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sent free. 


SARATOGA AND RounD LAKE ScHoo. 
or METHODS, LANGUAGES, etc., has grown 
this year into five or six extensive departments, 
embracing methods, languages, art, oratory, music, 
and type-writing. In the department of Methods 
every possible selection is offered, as several 
courses are going on at the same time, and some 
ten or twelve lectures are given every day, but so 
arranged in reference to time that there will be no 
practical interference. The list of faculty for 
1888 includes such lecturers as Prof. Payne, Bal- 
liet, Metcalf, Frye, Reed, Perry, Parker, Butter- 
field, Bemis, Norton, Haven, Schwetsky, Hale, 
Keene, and Arms. Round Lake will have the 
advantage over most other localities owing to the 
cheapness of good board. 


FIGURES TALK. 


Over 150,000 people stopped at the Grand 
Union Hotel, New York, during the last year. 
The secret of this Hotel’s success is an open se- 
eret. The management take care of their patrons 
and try and give them the value of their money. 


VACANCIES: Four Primary and three Inter- 
mediate Principals, salaries $600; one Preceptress 
and Assistant in Ancient Languages $500; one 
Training Teacher for State Normal, $800; seven 
grade teachers, $400 to $550; five College Pro- 
fessors, two Superintendents, and three High 
School Teachers, $500 to $1700. These are va- 
cancies for which we have no suitable candidates. 
Other vacancies are coming in daily. Address, 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, III. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced inhis hands by an East India mucsiouars the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a — and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an 
Sent by mall by 1s Pp, ham- 

8 paper, A. NOYES, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester. ¥. eow 


al 8. R. WINCHELL & Co., 185 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
® Headquarters for all pub- 
lications relating to the International Language. 
Handbook of Volapiik, by Chas. E. § rague. $1.00, an 

se of En -speak 
Dornbusch, 20 cents. 
AN EASY METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE. By K. A. pote Librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library. Cloth, 75¢.; paper, 


86 cts. Any book or periodical mailed on recetpt of 


price, less 10 per cent. Send for quotations, 


PLAYS 


— She (to young naval officer)—‘* Which of the 
duties pertaining to the life of a naval officer, 
Lieutenant Goldbraid, do you find the least objec- 
tionable ? “oung Naval Officer (promptly) 
Shore duty.’’—Texas Siftings. 


—I have been afflicted with catarrh for twenty 
years. It became chronic, and there was a con- 
stant dropping of mucous matter. It extended to 
my throat, causing hoarseness and great difficulty 
in speaking, indeed for years I was not able to 
speak more than thirty minutes, and often this 
with great difficulty. I also, to a great extent, 
lost the sense of hearing in the left ear, and of 
taste. By the use of Ely’s Cream Balm all drop- 
pings of mucous have ceased, and my voice and 
hearing have greatly improved.—Jas. W. David- 
son, Attorney at Law, Monmouth, IIl, 


— There are a good many people who are abso- 
lutely sure that they could make an undying lit- 
erary reputation for themselves if they could only 
think of something to say.—Somerville Journal. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
éutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


—‘* We've won your suit,” the lawyer said, 
And gleefully rubbed his pate. 
‘* And what are your charges, sir ?’’ they said. 
merely the saved estate.’’ 
— Oil City Derrick. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and bene trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved nim from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A, Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Village, a very desir- 
able school property, with fine building and ample 


grounds, admirably adapted to a first-class boys’ 
boarding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, oneasy terms. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New Jersey town, a Boarding and 
Day School for pupils of both sexes, now in success- 
ful operation. The school property, without the good- 
will of the school, cost more than $16,000, but, in con- 
sequence of the ill health of the president, is now 
offered for $6,000. For full particulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


For Depromber, 1888, in a family school in a large 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
French and German by the Natural method, with 
Rhetoric and English Literature. The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course scftois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOs. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books i 
Sol-fa Notation. Book I. covers the Ai 
ond Steps; Book II., the Third Step; Book IIL, the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 


45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE aff x 

ses, and teachin e 
true educational basis Staff Notation on 
e Tonic -fa Met and Notation i 

steady cy in America. and these books ante 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hig Sr., Boston. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else tn the world. Either all ages. Cost. 
ly Pama Addrens, A CO, Augusta, Maine. 


CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OTT, 


N} BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! 1 
T SARATOGA” 


gents Coining Money Fast. 
BOSTON. 


BUY for themselves and 
their growing daughters 


IBLE WOMEN 


A BEST MA ey DRS—won't pull off, 


i Child .. Every one reec ds 

descriptive circular, FERR ROS., Manufacturers, ew York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & co.. CHICACO, ILL.. WHOLESALE WESTERN ACCENTS. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. § ALWays 


Ww. D. KERR, Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York City. RELIABLE. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR 
THE MILLIONS. 


The fourth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia contains 
122 illustrations, and extends from Baptism to Bilberry—637 
pages, large type, handsome cloth binding, for 50 cts., orin neat 
half Morocco binding for 65 cts.!_ Postage 10c. Is not that, 
truly, bringing knowledge within the reach of the millions? 

The great merit of the Cyclopedia is its adaptation to prac. 
tical use, giving under each proper head the information most 
likely to be needed, and in concise, easily available form. Care- 
ful examination impresses one with its accuracy, as well as the 
remarkable fullness of its information, For actual use it 
abundantly answers the needs of all save those whose pur- 
suits require exhaustive study of certain subjects. The com. 
bination of Unabridged Dictionary and Cyclopedia is a 
very great convenience. Each volume, as it comes to the 
reader’s hands, invariably renews the surprise felt that a book 
so well got up can be afforded for a price so low. Whoever 
wants a Cyclopedia—and who does not?—would do well to 
order at least a specimen volume, which may be returned if 
not wanted. Reduced prices are offered to early subscribers 
for complete sets, which are to consist of 80 or more volumes, 
the volumes being issued at intervals of about a month. The 
work is not sold either by agents or booksellers, but only by 
the publisher direct, which in some measure accounts for the 
wonderfully low prices. Specimen pages, also 84-page descrip 
tive catalogue of choice books, sent free. John B. Alden, Pub- 
lisher. 8393 Pearl St., New York, or 218 Clark St., Chicago. 


Good News for Our Readers. 


ALUABLE P REMI ers. 


All have been deeply interested in the articles by Dr. L. R. Klemm which have 
appeared of late, and which will continue to appear, in the Journal of Education and 
the American Teacher. We have just made arrangements with the publishers, 
by which we are enabled to send every one of our subscribers, FREE OF COST, & 


copy of 
DR. KLEMOWS NEW BOOK, 


"Educational Topics of the Day : 
Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop.” 


PRICE, $1.50. 


mean it last there is one practical book on eduantion which is within the reach of the com 
better conceptions of his duties and in acquiring a larger understandin f 
education to life. It sets forth th c ‘3 "Aut - 

All we ask you to do is, to send us the name of one new subscriber to the JouRNAL 
together with $2.50, or three new subscribers to the AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly, 
$1.00 a year), together with $3.00, and we will forward the book. 

If you believe in the Journat and believe that it has been of value and a help to 
you, then will you not ask some of your fellow teachers who may not know of its merits 
to i & the JourNAL for a year, that they may receive the same benefits. 

NT DELAY, but send in your order at once, and you will receive by return mail, 
postpaid, a book that you will prize as one of the eee in your Sheurr. 


Addressall orders to NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Somerset Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The March number of Woman, in both literary 
quality and illustrated features takes rank with 
many of the older magazines. The principal article 
of the issue is a thrilling recital of some of the hor- 
rors and abominations of polygamy, written by Kate 
Field, whose investigations of Mormonism have 
shed so much light upon the iniquities of that in- 
stitution. An entertaining local sketch, descrip- 
tive of the Isle of Wight in the winter season is 
contributed by Sarah L. Roys. Frederick Schwatka 


describes in lively style the Alaska seal fisheries. 
Edgar Faweett, gives the opening chapter of a 
society novel, located principally in New York 
City. Thomas Stevens, who traveled around the 
world on a bicycle, gives an entertaining account 
of the manner in which women in Afghanistan are 
kept so absolutely in the background as to justify 
the traveler in bestowing upon that region the 
name of ‘“* The Womanless Land.”’ All these ar- 
_ ticles are well illustrated. Poems are contributed 
by E. H. Stokes, D.D., Charles E. Clay, John 
Erskine. The several departments. such as ‘* Our 
Society.’’ ‘* Helps and Llints for Mothers,’’ **‘ What 
to Wear,” ‘‘ Societies for Christian Work,’’ ‘*Tem- 
perance,’’ etc., are admirably conducted, and in 
this issue is a new departure, entitled ‘* The 
Table,’’ which is conducted by Miss Juliet Corson. 
Miss Corson’s first theme is ‘‘ A Dainty Spring 
Luncheon,’ and it is discussed practically, for 
the benefit of all tastes and purses. We seldom 
see a more desirable family magazine than this 
March number of Woman. New York: The 
Woman Publishing Co. Terms, $2.75 a year. 


— The American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal for March opens with an article by S. D. 
Peet on ‘‘ Animal Worship and Sun Worship in 
the East and West Compared.’’ Tradition and 
mythology are full of allusions to sun worship 
prior to historic times. Hieroglyphics, symbols 
on coins, and ancient architecture prove that sun 
worship was the system out of which other relig- 
ious systems have grown. Mr. Peet suggests what 
was probably the fact,—that animal worship and 
sun worship were closely associated in pre-historic 
times. The article proves conclusively that it 
existed both in the Old, and in the New World, so 
called. The association of animal figures with 
sun symbols is found in many places. The article 
is exhaustive and able, well illustrated, and opens 
to the student interested in this subject, much val- 
uable information. The other articles are on 
Peruvian Civilization,’’ ‘‘An Epitome of Pre-his- 
toric Archwology in Western Europe,”’’ illustrated 
by Thomas Wilson; ‘‘ The Raven in Mythology 
of Northwestern America, by James Deans; 
**The Pyramids of Teotihuacan,’’ by S. B. 
Evans. The editorials are full of interest to the 
archwologist and student of ancient matters. Ir 
isa very valuable and interesting magazine, and 
its support in America speaks well for American 
scholarship in archwological subjects. It is a bi- 
monthly (price, $4.00 per year), and published by 
S. D. Peet, Mendon, Lil., or at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Lil. 


— The frontispiece of the St. Nicholas for 
March is an exquisite engraving by T. Johnson 
from Van Dyck’s well-known painting, ‘‘ Babie 
Stewart.”’ Among its most interesting descriptive 
articles is ‘‘An Ancient Haunt of Pirates,’’ an 
account of a journey through the region where 
Lafittes, Pierre and Jean, carried on their priva 
teering. Frank R. Stockton gives his impressions 
of ‘‘ The People we Meet Abroad,’’ and H. A 
Ogden draws pictures of them. Miss Magruder’s 
** Child Sketches from George Eliot,’’ are contin- 
ued. Kdgar Mayhew Bacon's essay on “ Acci- 
dental High Art’’ will be welcomed, as will Louise 
Stockton’s ‘‘Some Work in Lent,’’ which is sea- 
sonable and pleasing. The number has many 
other attractions in the way of stories, poems, and 
illustrations. The Century Co. Price, $3.00. 


** The Writing of Speeches ’’ is charmingly dis- 
cussed in the March number of The Writer, by 
Hon Jobn D. Long. George Alfred Townsend 
writes on ‘‘ The Newspaper for to-day,’’ and Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer has a bright article in the series, en- 
titled ‘‘ How I Write my Sermons.’’ ‘‘ Marketa- 
ble Literary Goods,’’ ‘‘What of Dictation? 


‘*Some Newspaper Bores,’’ ‘‘ Rejected Manu- 
scripts,’’ and ‘* Requisites for Writers ’’ are titles 
of other articles. The department of Queries is 
both valuable and interesting, and in addition are 
book resiews, news and notes, suggestions, ete. 
The Writer ia edited and published in Boston by 
William H. Hills and Robert Luce. Address The 
Writer, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


— The Swiss Cross for March is full of interest- 
ing information to those engaged in the personal 
observations of nature. The leading article enti- 
tled ‘‘A Hindu Town’’ is a most entertaining de- 
scription of the manners and customs of the Hindus 
of San Fernando, Shorter articles, full of infor- 


mation are ‘“‘The Cataracts and Rapids of the 

Congo,’’ ‘‘The Winter Food of Flowers,’’ ‘‘Basket- 

Worms,”’ ‘‘ Aquarium Life,’’ ‘‘ Precious Opal.’’ 

Added are ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,’’ and the re- 

pee of the Agassiz Association. New York: 
- D. C. Hodges. Price, $1.50 per annum. 


— An article in the March number of Babyhood 
supplies much valuable information on that seourge 
of the nursery, Diphtheria. It is by Dr. Chapin, 


LYDIA E. 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painfal Complaints and Weaknesses 
S0 common amorg the 


Ladies of the World. 


1t will cure entirely the worst formof Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checkod very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, Matulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relicves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, eausing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex thjs Compound is 
unsurpassed. Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINIXTIIAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia B, Pinkham’s LIVIR PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpicity of the Liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


CATARRH ELY’s 
ELY’S CREAM BALM 

CREAM BAN WwCleanses the 
CURES Passages. 
WiAllays Pain and 
inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


ust 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is , 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drugsists ; by mail, stered 
#0 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 235 Greenwich St.. N. ¥ 


Professor of Diseases of Children at the Woman’s 
Medical College of New York, and is thoroughly 
practical. Babyhood Publishing Company, New 
York. $1.50 a year. 


—N. D. C. Hodges, New York, sends out the 
March number of that unique and tantalizing 
little monthly, The Puzzler, containing eight puz- 
zles and game problems. This magazine will! 
doubtless serve as a medium for open correspond- 
ence for those interested in games of skill. Price, 
$1.20 a year. 


— Godey’s Lady Book, the oldest and one of 
the best of women’s magazines, has passed into 


the hands of Mrs. Croly (Jennie Jane), who for 
fifteen years was editor of Demorest’s Monthly. 


— Among the interesting and valuable articles 
in the New England Magazine for March is a bio- 


graphical sketch, with fine portrait, of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Thompson, the philanthropist. 


— W. G. Jordan, who was for two years editor of 
that unique literary journal Book Chat, has recently 
severed his connection with that publication, and is 


now on the editorial staff of Literature, the new Illus- 
trated weekly magazine published by Jobn B. Alden, 
the first number of which has just ap 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
pal for March; terms, $4.00 a year. Mendon, 
lll. : S. D. Peet. 

Woman for March; terms, $2 75 a year. New 
York: The Woman Publishing Co. 

Common School Education, for March; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Eastern Educational 
Bureau. 

The American Magazine, for March; terms, 
$3.50 a year. New York: The American Maga- 
zine 

Education, for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Eastern Educational Bareau. 

Lend a Hand, for March; terms, $2.00 a year. 


Boston: Lend a Hand Company, 8 Hamilton 
Plase. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


— 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


ideas, viner, and sound judgment can have a rare o 
one for Latin and Arithmetic, in a state Normal School : 
which may rise togl1000. Three 
engagement made early. 
received from this advertisement, 

r. In New York State we always have man 
show superior record. 
Union 
elected. from Vennaylvavia. 


portunity b 


Thus we brought the principal of the Potsdam Normal 
chool from Alabama; of Porter School, syracuse, from California; of the Palmyra Union School just 
We send a good many New York teachers away, too, but o1 the «hole we think 
the current is towacd us rather than away from us, on the part of those of ability enough to choose location. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. 


WANTED At once, a thoroughly competent superintendent for our Insane Asylum. Must have had 
seme experience, but must be young enough to have his life-work still before him. 


A manot 


addressing this Agency. Among minor calls are 


must a colleg~-graduate and a Methodiat. salary, #800, 


rincipals for Pennsylvania schools at #800, #1000, and 81250. for next \ear, but 
Political Economy and History in a western university,—probably fi led befure replies are 
Several lady assis'ants in Arizona, at salaries from 8700 upward. for Septem. 
vacancies, and we often bring in men from other states whe can 


School from Illinois: of the Moravia 


BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


(1887-1888 ; 


Illinois: Highland Park, $1000; Tuscola, $1200; 
ville, $500. 
$1200; Paducah, $1009: Corydon. $900. 
ton, $600; Corydon. $900. 
ner, $750. 
Monona, $600; Manchester, 8600. 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS. 


Chicago. The following are some of the High School Principalships filled by them during the past year 
A few Primary and Grammar p» sitions which they have filled will be given later. 
In Michigan: Muskegon. $1100; Eaton Rapids, $800; Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, $850. In 
Watseka, $1100; Hinsdale, $6u0; 
$900; Metropolis, $1000; Llliopolis $800; Mattoon, $600; Genoa, $850; Delvan $1300; Lynden, $600; Griggs- 
In Ohio; Barnesville, $1100; Troy, $900; Haroor, $600; Chagrin Falls, $900 
In Indiana: Tell City, $1000; Attiea, $1000; Butler, $765; Pendie- 
In Nebraska: Frem-nt, $1300 ; Minden, $900 ; Neligh, $720; Genoa. $675; Wis- 
in Lowa: lowa Falls, $1100: Waterloo, $750; Marengo, $6°0; Bentonsporte, $600; Gilman, $600; 
In other States, — Marinette, Wis., $1:00 ; Lewiston, Idaho, $1300 ; 
Breckenridge, Minn., $706; Darlington, Wi«., $1000; Fisher, Minn . 
Minn., $720; Hays City, Kas., $800; Iola. Kas., $1000; Eik Point, Dak , $700; Scotland, Dak., $675; Praine 
du Lac, Wis., $650; So. New Berlin, N. Y.. $700; Olympia, Wash. Terr., $720; Gainesville, Tex., $000. 

Send a postal for our book of testimonials from every part of the United States, (uot from teachers who 
have heard of us,) but irom teachers who have, every one, secured places thruugh us. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 170 State St., Chicago, 


Three or four weeks ago we gave some 
Specialists’ positions filled by tue Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., 


Lena, $1000; Gilman, 


In Ky. : Paris, 


800; Kas<on, Minn., $800; Elk River, 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for feachers in the kast,South, 
West. at asmall cost Corres 


Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


Room 48. 214 CLARK ST., 
CILICAG®., 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to businesa men and 
the courts. Rents aud Sells School Property. 


midence solicited with | Cireulars and Registry free. 


T. PALM, Mgr. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Ag 


ency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teache::, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


Agency 


N 
WESTERN 
lucrative positions ; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Assists Teachers in obtainin 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals. Assistauts, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at ence. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8. BUKRKOUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, KY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amertoan and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For Recistration. 


Kent facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


EXCH, 
w? ‘Teachers’ Bureau ee 


[Both Sexes.] 

Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, etc., to, Colleges, Schools, Families, anc 
- rs, nographers, 

Dasiness A.D. CULVE 


RS. 
ists, to Business Firms 29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 5. 


1 romptness and fidelity to all its patrons 
pledges and teacbers. Now is 
THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, : : : £MANAGER. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Pa I am doing well and am delighted with the posi- 
tion you secured forme. Accept my thanks 
“Tam very much obliged to you for the intere 
you have ang in me 
ou ha - 
4 Supt. H. N. M. 
Steubenville, O. 
“ Many thanks for the assistance you have rendered 
me both this year and last.” W. W. B. 
“ When my time of registration expires, there 
some agencies with which I shall not renew my con- 
nection, but the New England Bureau is not one of 
them.” E. 


Tse AMERICAN TEACHER 1s the best of its 
Class. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schvols, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURS, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
- MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Brosdway ave 4th Ave., 
NEW 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several bundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Unien. 

Supt. M. A. GruBeER, Marion, 8 C, writes: “T 
take great pleasure in recommending the Pensylva- 
nia Kducational Bureau as prompt and reliable 
agency for the purpose of securing to well-qualified 
teachers desirabie positions.” 

Send for circulars. PENNA. EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU: L. B. Lanpis, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 
ents seeking better salaries or more favorable location 
will find it to their interest to write to us. We are in 
correspondence with thousands of the best schools and 
colleges. Our vacancies are #1! direct from employers. 
Send at once for circulars and blank. 

Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

(Mention N. E. Journal.) 


ELMHURST, ILL. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 


Colleges and Schools. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. el 
Oy SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. 
‘1 ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elee- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROK, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR 
INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
NORMAL *CHOOLS. 


EK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
of art education and train- 


| ing of teachers in all brauches of industrial drawing. 


For circular and further rticulars apply at the 


ashington St. (Deacon House Boston. 
1699 W G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


HOOL 
NORMAL 
address 


‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 
MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ASSAI ETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
M — For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. Hagar. Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrIxLp, Mass. 
cones. 


For catalogues, Principah 
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: PPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
| THE MOST PERFECTY GRADED SYSTEM IN THE MARKET. 
THE ONLY COPY -BOOKS IN WHICH GRADED COLUMNS ARE 


USED TO DEVELOP MOVEMENT. A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRO- 
DUCE FREE-HAND, PRACTICAL WRITING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


New ( 


Features. ( stem whi 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ETC. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


JUST ISSUED: Elementary Movement Books, ‘‘A” and 
combining Movement and Form. 


IN PREPARATION : A complete system of Business Ferms,— the only 
system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 


New York, 


NOW READY. 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Style of Writing. 


best styles of Penmanship pre X 
~y the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 


sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 


iginal specimens of 
With beautifully lithographed original 


tar PRIcE 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers I and 2, 
HOW TO THINK WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PupiLs FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


AND 


These books contain outlines for Composition; Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 
Work, Rules for Punctuation, and Blanks | Send postage stamps for samples to 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,°SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 


NUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura 7. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway 
——AGENCY FOR—— PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Amderson’s Histories and HMisl Readers; 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE-| Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
\| BACH BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, LoN-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
von, TAUCHNITZ’S LEresic PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Reed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. German Simplified. 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b Spanish Simplified. 


(acme and European authority as the best of all 
atural methods. The following will be found eminently practical ;— 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


76 cta.: ‘ta. each; Schoo on, cloth, without Keys, 
edit.. 75 cts.; old edit | 60 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 81.25. (2) Spanish Simplified —12 numbers (with eves 


by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 28d St., New York, and ©, 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


10 cts. each ; No. 7 now ready; a new number on the 

first of every month. Sold by all booksellers. Sent, 
»stpaid, on receipt of price, by PROF. A. KNOFLACH, 
40 Nassau St., New York. Prospectus mailed free. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES T. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 
N. E. PUB, CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


OF HISTORY. By HEezeEKIAH BUTTER- 
“J WoRTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00, 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


* RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, 


STORIES FROM HAWTHORNE, 


[ADOPTED BY THE BoARD oF CAMBRIDGE, MAss., MARCH 16, 1888.] 


AN EASY FOURTH READER. 

Numbers 29 and 10, in one volume, in board covers, 40 cents. 

Number 29. CONTENTS. Number 10. 
{ LIFE OF HAWTHORNE, BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES 
LITTLE DAFFYDOWNDILLY. BENJAMIN WEST. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S RAMBLE. SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
THE SNOW-IMAGE. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. OLIVER CROMWELL. 

DAVID SWAN. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
i THE VISION OF THE FOUNTAIN, QUEEN CHRISTINA. 

; THE THREEFOLD DESTINY. QUESTIONS, 


A descriptive list of the 


leuleae, Jirst thirty-six numbers of the Series will be sent to any address on 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


1887-1888. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 
| PHILLIPS & HUNT, PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
’ 805 Broadway, New Work. BOUND IN CLOTH. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. B 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. H. r 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Dr. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVA r 
| READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. 40 
SSIC GE N COURSE IN ENGLISH. on... 
GH On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
FOREIGN TOURIST SERIES. 
single copy, 5 cents ; twenty-five copies, $1.00. 
mbracing the princi cities of ITALY, ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND 
FRANCE AND IRELAND. GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 60 numbers in whols 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALEBES IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
ING MODELS, and 
TISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books. on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


and Grammar Schools. They consist of both 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully 

are made with 

beauty, and are 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
otape, and especially at the outset. 
‘or catalogue and particulars, aoe on 
THE PRANG EDUCATIO . 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Chi Agency 
WAbASH AVENUE. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12m0, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


JOSIAM ALLEN’ WIFE'S 


Latest Books. 
A charming volume of try, 
Beautifully illustrated by 
HAMILTON GIBSON and othed 
artists. A companion volume to 
“ Sweet Cicely.”” Handsomely 


HOLLEY’S 
POEMS. bound. Square 12mo, cloth, 
Price, $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. e 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? Ifso, send One Dollar to 

GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


MISS 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s gebra, etc. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim one 


graded 
eatest regard for accuracy an 
 ineae at the lowest possible 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 


‘Music in the Spring. 


There are yet some months of cool weather in which 
to prepare and practice music for the concluding con- 
certs and festivals of the season. 

0 
sich EASTER MUSIC! 

Now let girls and boys begin to practice the sweet 
CANTATAS — VOICES OF NATURE, or FOREST 
JUBILEE BAND or MERRY COMPANY or NEW 
FLORA’S FESTIVAL, each 40 cents, or $3.60 per doz. 


Pupils of the higher schools will like DRESS RE. 
HEARSAL (50 cts., or $4.50 per doz ), NEW FLOWER 
QUEEN (60 cts, or $5.40 per doz.), or, HAYMAKERS 
($1.00, or $9.00 per doz.) 

Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for adults are: 
HEROES OF °76 ($1.00), HERBERT AND ELSA (75 
cts.), JOSEPH’S BONDAGE($1.00), REBECCA (65 cts.), 
RUTH AND BOAZ (65 cts.), WRECK OF HESPERUS 
(35 ets.), FAIR MELUSINA (75 cts.), BATTLE OF HUNS 
(30 cts). Send for lists. 

For Male Quartets and Choruses. 

SANGERFEST ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE BOOK 
($1.00), EMERSON’S QUARTETS AND CHORUSES (60 
cts.), EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1.00). 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 
To School Superintendents and Teachers. 


Do not buy expensive sets of books and charts in 
the Staff system, when with an outlay of but 65 cts. 
you can test the Tonic SOL-FA method, which is far 
superior. ‘| eachers who can sing the scale correctly 
can teach this system, while at the same time their 
own musical powers will constantly improve. All 
who try it bear the same testimony. 

Send 65 cents for all the outfit you need for a 
thorough trial of the system. 
A pamphlet giving full information with regard to 
the system, sent on receipt of three letter stamps. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
7 6 E.9th St., NewYork, 81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


A Truly Unique Volume, 


GEMS, TALISMANS, & GUARDIANS, 


Their Sentiment and Language. 


Nativity 


A Beantiful Present for Every Season, for 
Old and Young, Friends and Lovers, 
Parents and Children. 


ALSO INTERESTING AND VALUABLE TO 
JEWELERS AND DESIGNERS IN 
GEMS AND ART WORK. 


With an Illuminated Frontispiece. 

Ex. Cloth, Gilt Edges, Beveled Boards, Oblong 8vo. 
Price, $5.00. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New Work. 


THE FACTS, 
FANCIES, 
LECENDS, 

AND LORE 


A Prize of $100 will be 
aid for the return of the BEST 


\ R NATIVITY in connection with each 
7 


Class of the above named volume 
issued. The present Class being A. 


—_ 


Circulars with full particulars gratis. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D. D. 
Comprehensive and Generally Useful, 


Now Ready. 


McDUFFEY’S + ALTERNATE + SPELLING + BOOK. 


12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 


Note the Many Valuable Features. 


A SERIEs oF LANGUAGE LESSONS, teaching 
the origin, structure, sound, and meaning of 
words. 

Root Words, and words of every-day use, only 
are employed. 

Lessons in grouped objects, synonyms, and 
dictation. 

Correct methods of writing the forms of words. 
Exercises in word building. 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
words. 

Common errors in spelling, pronunciation, and 
use of words pointed out. 


Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 


THE ALTERNATE SPELLER is so classified and 
arranged, and the notes and suggestions are 
such, as to simplify and greatly reduce the 
work of the teacher. 


Single specimen copy sent to any address by 
Introduction and Wholesale price, 12 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 427 ©. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 


Has a systematic course of 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work 


i series. JJ Sond for Circulars of this and other valuable series. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., 


study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
and the principles of the Philosophy of on thor: 
one in every department. 


Address 
0. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
PRESIDENT, 


Expression 
Degrees confe ‘ 3 


Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for th 
ree weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
amaaaee Tnstitute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 3¢ 


Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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